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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


Reconstruction in Austria 


HE picture presented by conditions in Austria today some- 

times tends to lay the main emphasis on Austrian apathy in 
the face of difficulties, without giving due weight to the circum- 
stances of the Occupation and to the steps which have in fact been 
taken towards the country’s reconstruction. For example, towards 
the close of last year the Government took an important step along 
the difficult path of economic recovery by the issue of a currency 
reform law. Agreements had already been reached last summer to 
adjust prices and wages, but these had been only partially success- 
ful in combatting the threat of inflation, since the scarcity of 
consumer goods had resulted in the accumulation of a heavy sur- 
plus of purchasing power, and the black market continued to 
flourish. ‘The new currency law aims at protecting as far as possible 
legitimate earnings and at the same time eliminating black market 
profits. All currency in circulation was exchanged at the rate of 
1:3, each person being allowed to exchange 150 schillings at 
even rate. Bank accounts which had accumulated since December 
1945 (when the first conversion from marks to schillings took place) 
were partly blocked, and are to be released gradually during the 
present year at an even rate of exchange. Accounts prior to Decem- 
ber 1945 will be partly wiped out, and partly converted into 
Government stock. Preferential treatment is accorded to small 
accounts in all phases. This law is to be supplemented by a capital 
levy aimed against unjustifiable increase of property during the 
war and later. 

It is too early to judge whether the new law has made any real 
nroads on the black market. The issue was obscured at the be- 
ginning by abnormal Christmas demands on the one hand, and 
also by the unavoidable delay in putting the law into effect owing 
to the need to comply with normal Occupation procedure in 
legislative matters. Statistics issued in January show one hopeful 
sign, however, in that the quotations for foreign currency on the 
black market showed a drop of 20 to 30 per cent between 8 Novem- 
ber and 27 December. 

Perhaps more important for Austrian recovery, particularly 
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when read in conjunction with financial reforms, are the recently 
published production figures for 1947, taken in comparison with 
those for 1937. The figure for anthracite coal is 86 per cent of the 
1937 figure, and for lignite 91 per cent. (Total production of these 
two commodities is of course not great.) Electric power reached 
the figure of 151 per cent, iron ore 70 per cent, pig iron 120 per 
cent, and steel 70 per cent. Finished goods still lag behind, al- 
though the figures are not comprehensive, since the output of some 
250 factories controlled by the Russians is not included. 

Austria has also been remarkably free from labour troubles 
during 1947, and the recent shop steward elections reveal the 
stubborn resistance of the workers against Communist infiltration, 
the Communists gaining only about 15 per cent of the total seats. 

But Austria is still far from being master in its own house. The 
much disputed German assets, including the total oil production 
and the Danubian shipping, are temporarily lost to Austrian 
economy pending the peace settlement. For all the more important 
‘constitutional’ laws the unanimous approval of the four Occupy- 
ing Powers is required. This procedure makes Austria particularly 
sensitive to tension between the Powers, and the settlement of 
their differences is a first postulate for economic recovery. These 
factors deserve particular consideration when assessing Austrian 


economic progress, and it would be unfair to dismiss that country’s 


predicament by too casual a reference to the proverbial Austrian 
Schlamperet. 


The ‘Markos Government’ 

On 24 December it was announced by the radio of the Greek 
Democratic Army, the guerrilla force operating in Macedonia, 
Epirus, and elsewhere, that a provisional ‘Free Greek Govern- 
ment’ had been set up, with Markos Vafeiadis, commander of the 
Democratic Army, as Prime Minister and Minister for War, and 
including seven other prominent Communists. ‘General Markos’, 
as he is usually known, is an experienced Communist born in 
what is now Turkish Thrace, who made his name as a political 
commissar to E.L..A.S. during the German occupation, in which 
capacity he played an important part in maintaining good relations 
with the British forces in Salonika during the civil war in Athens 
in December 1944. Of the other seven members, the most im- 
portant is M. Porphyrogennis, an Athens lawyer and Communist 
and formerly a member of the Central Committee of E.A.M. and 
of the Communist Party, who holds the portfolio of Justice. 

In June 1947 M. Porphyrogennis informed the conference of the 
French Communist Party at Strasbourg that a provisional govern- 
ment was to be formed, and on 10 August a ‘Constitutional 
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Charter’ was proclaimed by the H.Q. of the Democratic Army 
establishing a temporary military government in the areas con- 
trolled by it. Elections to local councils set up under this Charter 
were reported as held during the autumn. 

The six-months’ delay between the first announcement and the 
formation of the Free Government was probably due in part to 
attempts to broaden its basis by securing the support of non- 
Communists such as Professor Svolos, and in part to the need to 
capture a town suitable to act as a capital. The announcement of 
its formation was followed the next day by the launching of a 
large-scale offensive against Konitsa, a small town in Epirus near 
the Albanian border and the principal guerrilla stronghold on 
Mount Grammos. The attack on Konitsa failed, and it is presumed 
that the Free Government is at present operating from the 
Grammos area. 

On 29 December the Greek Government protested to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations against the assistance 
alleged to have been given towards the formation of a rival author- 
ity by Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, and on 1 January a similar protest 
was presented in Belgrade, with the additional complaint that the 
Democratic Army radio was apparently operating from the vicinity 
of Ni’. Both charges have been denied by the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment. Also on 29 December the United Nations Balkans Sub- 
Commission passed a resolution to the effect that ‘even de facto 
recognition and any direct or indirect assistance’ to the provisional 
government would constitute ‘a threat to international peace and 
security’. On 7 January the British and United States represen- 
tatives in Belgrade and Sofia delivered warnings against recogni- 
tion; on the same day units of the United States Navy were sent on 
manoeuvres in the Ionian Sea. 

In the U.S.S.R. and the other eastern countries the formation of 
the Markos Government has been widely publicised in the press 
and radio, but official comment has been withheld, and no recog- 
nition has yet been granted; one speech by M. Dimitrov expressed 
sympathy with its aims and blamed the necessity for its formation 
on the policy of the Athens Government. Unless or until the guer- 
rillas control a larger area of Greece and acquire a capital the 
question of recognition by Greece’s northern neighbours is not 
likely to arise. If that time should come, the legal position will be 
similar to that of the Franco Government in Spain in 1937; 
politically, the roles will be reversed. Meanwhile the situation 
continues dangerous. The United Nations Sub-Commission has 
accused Albania of giving ‘logistic support’ to the guerrillas, but 
the three northern countries persist in their refusal to allow the 
Commission or its members into their territory. 
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Britain and Iraq 

A new Treaty between Iraq and Great Britain, to replace the 
1930 ‘Treaty of Alliance and the 1936 Railway Agreement, was 
signed at Portsmouth on 15 January. Sd. Salih Jabr, the Iraqi 
Prime Minister, Nuri Pasha Said, Iraq’s elder statesman and 
President of the Senate, Sd. Tawfiq Suwaydi, a senator and former 
Prime Minister, Dr Fadhil al-Jamali, Foreign Minister, and 
Colonel Shakir al-Wadi, Minister of Defence, signed for Iraq, and 
Mr Bevin, Mr Alexander, Mr Creech-Jones, and Lord Hall for 
Great Britain. On the day following the announcement of the 
Treaty students in Baghdad declared a three-day general strike. 
Demonstrations were held, and anti-British slogans chanted. On 
20 January the offices of the English-language newspaper, the 
Iraq Times, were attacked by students and set on fire and wrecked. 
In the subsequent clash with the police three students were killed 
and 24 injured, while 80 police were injured and 100 rioters de- 
tained. On 22 January a statement was issued from the Royal 
Palace in Baghdad that a decision had been reached unanimously 
at a meeting between the Regent, the Crown Prince, and senators, 
leading statesmen, and representatives of the political parties 
that the Treaty signed the previous Thursday did not ‘realize 
the national aims of Iraq’. The statement added: “The Regent 
promised that there should be no ratification of any Treaty 
which did not realize the country’s rights and national demands.’ 

Sd. Salih Jabr, who was touring defence establishments with his 
colleagues in Britain, in a statement issued the same day said that 
destructive elements in the country had taken advantage of the 
absence of him and his colleagues to exploit innocent students and 
create disorders. On their return to Iraq they would explain the 
intention of the new Treaty to the Parliament and people and were 
confident that it would be found that the national aspirations of 
the country were fully realized in the Treaty, and that the over- 
whelming majority would support it. In his foreign policy speech 
on 22 January Mr Bevin said that the House would, he was sure, 
welcome the new Treaty. There had been a lot of excitement in 
that morning’s papers about the reactions in Iraq, but there must 
have been some misunderstanding in Baghdad, which the Iraqi 
delegates should be able to remove on their return. Neither he 
nor the Iraqi Prime Minister would have put his signature to any 
document which ignored the national aspirations of Iraq. He 
hoped the Treaty would serve as a model for the development of 
other Middle East defence arrangements, and mentioned impend- 
ing talks with Transjordan and Saudi Arabia. 

Since the war the reactionary forces in Iraq which were tem- 
porarily suppressed and scattered after the defeat of the pro- 
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German Rashid Ali coup in 1941 had been building themselves 
up again, and many of those who had been prominent in that coup 
had been restored to positions of responsibility in public life, 
time served in prison sentences connected with the conspiracy 
being actually allowed in some cases to count towards seniority 
in the public service. These forces were able to delay for 14 
months the ratification of the treaty signed with Turkey in 
March 1946. The objection to this treaty was, first, that closer 
links with ‘Turkey meant, since the Truman doctrine, involvement 
in an Anglo-American defensive system, and secondly that in 
conjunction with the Iraqi-Transjordan Treaty (14 April 1947) 
and the Turco-Transjordan Treaty, signed on 11 January 1947, 
the new treaty amounted to an ‘encirclement’ of the Syrian Re- 
public, which felt itself menaced on the one hand by King Ab- 
dullah’s Greater Syria project’, and on the other was refusing to 
recognize the cession of the Hatay to Turkey by France in 1939. 
While it is a normal feature of Middle East relations that the 
opposition to a palace régime should express itself in nationalist 
attacks on the predominant Power, there is also in almost every 
Middle East country today a faction which aspires to neutrality 
in the world power conflict and is not convinced of the future 
efficacy of a British (or Anglo-American) regional security system 
in keeping them out of war. 

The new Treaty of Alliance and Friendship is for 20 years, with 
possible revision after 15, and contains 7 Articles and an Annexure 
of ro Articles which is an integral part of it. It takes express ac- 
count of obligations under the U.N. Charter and other instru- 
ments (such as the Arab League Covenant and the Saadabad 
Pact). Under it the British air bases in Iraq become Iraq’s bases, 
but will continue to be available for British use and maintained in 
a state of operational efficiency by the R.A.F. until peace treaties 
have entered into force with all ex-enemy Powers and Allied 
troops have been withdrawn from all enemy territories. A Joint 
Defence Board, with equal Iraqi and British representation, is to 
co-ordinate defence policy, and there is provision for the stan- 
dardization of Iraqi essential armaments with those of Britain, and 
an obligation on Iraq, if foreign military instructors are required, 
to employ British subjects. The Iraqi railways cease to be under 
part British ownership and management and revert entirely to 
to Iraq, and British rights in the management of the port of Basra 
are abolished. All facilities are to be given in Iraq to British forces 
in the event of war or the threat of it. British technical and expert 
help in Iraq’s economic development plans is promised in a letter 
from Mr Bevin to Sd. Salih Jabr published with the Treaty. 


‘See The World Today, January 1948. 











NATIONALISM IN INDONESIA 


Bree the war the 3,000-odd islands of the Indonesian 
Archipelago supplied 93 per cent of the world’s cinchona 
bark, 68 per cent of its kapok, 89 per cent of its pepper, 39 per cent 
of its rubber, 23 per cent of its palm oil products, 17 per cent of its 
coconut products, and 5 per cent of its tea, coffee, and sugar, 
besides very large quantities of tin and petroleum. For its size 
it is the richest area in the world for natural products and it is for 
this reason that the protracted struggle between the Dutch and the 
Indonesian nationalists, preventing the resumption of exports, is 
causing such widespread anxiety. 

While the sentiments inspiring Indonesian nationalism appear 
in some of the earliest Javanese periodicals as far back as 1864, its 
dawn may be dated from the writings of a remarkable girl, the 
Raden Adjeng Kartini, the daughter of a Dutch-educated Javanese 
Regent, who died in 1904 at the age of 25, and whose fame is 
preserved in the chain of ‘Kartini’ schools in Java and Sumatra. 
It was not, however, until the Boedi Oetomo, or ‘Glorious En- 
deavour’, held its first congress in 1908 that the nationalist move- 
ment took formal shape. Thereafter its evolution was greatly 
influenced by the Congress Party in India, whose organization it 
adopted, If Japan’s victory over Russia in 1905 stimulated Asiatics 
of every race to become more boldly self-assertive, the Allied 
victory over Prussia in 1918 gave a new impulse to the Western 
doctrine of ‘self-determination’. The 1920s brought the new gospel 
of international Socialism and, in a lesser degree, Communism, 
with the usual labour disputes and strikes in their wake. By 1934 
the Dutch had imprisoned all the outstanding nationalist leaders 
which this political ferment had thrown up. For their release 
they had to await the coming of Japan in 1941, and today it is 
these same ‘martyrs’—Soekarno, Hatta, and Sjahrir—who are the 
leaders of the Republic of Indonesia founded on 17 August 1945. 

At Potsdam the reoccupation of the Netherlands East Indies 
had been allocated to the United States. This theatre was, however, 
suddenly transferred from General MacArthur’s Command to 
Admiral Mountbatten’s in July 1945 when the war with Japan 
was expected to last another year. The reasons for the transfer 
were mainly military, to enable General MacArthur to concentrate 
all his resources on the assault on Japan. But military considera- 
tions were doubtless reinforced by political, for the Americans 
did not want to risk becoming involved in restoring ‘colonial’ 
régimes, although it is doubtful whether they, any more than the 
British or Dutch, foresaw the vehemence with which nationalism 
would burst forth all over South-East Asia after the Japanese 
occupation. 
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The British task, as stated in Admiral Mountbatten’s proclama- 
tion of 29 September 1945, was threefold: to accept the Japanese 
surrender, to release prisoners-of-war and civilian internees, and 
to maintain law and erder ‘until a lawful government was able to 
function again’. It further added that the N.E.I. laws, with which 
the people were familiar, were to be applied and enforced by 
officers of the Netherlands Indies Civil Administration (N.I.C.A.). 
When the first British troops landed the Dutch wanted them to 
arrest the Indonesian leaders and try to nip the revolt in the bud. 
This the British Command refused to do. Having been misled by 
faulty Dutch intelligence, they were surprised at finding the six- 
week-old Republic a going concern in Batavia, and also at its 
hostility to the return of the Dutch. The ‘Merdeka’ movement 
was clearly explosive, and it was feared that the arrest of the 
nationalist leaders would precipitate a wholesale massacre of the 
200,000 Dutch prisoners and internees scattered in camps through- 
out Java. Instead the Indonesian authorities were charged with 
responsibility for the maintenance of law and order (a respon- 
sibility afterwards transferred to the Japanese) and efforts were 
made to persuade the Dutch and Indonesians to negotiate a com- 
promise. The Dutch complained that this de facto recognition of 
the Republic was contrary to the terms of the Mountbatten pro- 
clamation, and a sharp conflict on policy developed between Dutch 
and British which has persisted ever since. 

For the first year after liberation the Dutch, under British 
pressure, pursued a policy of conciliation which led ultimately to 
the Linggadjati Agreement of 15 November 1946, outlining a new 
federal constitution for the whole of Netherlands India, to be 
named the United States of Indonesia. Within this federation the 
component units having varying degrees of internal autonomy 
were (1) the Republic of Indonesia, recognized for the first time 
as exercising de facto authority over Java, Sumatra, and Madura; 
(2) the new State of East Indonesia based on Macassar, comprising 
Celebes, the Sunda Islands, and the Moluccas; (3) other units 
yet to be constituted such as Dutch Borneo and Dutch New 
Guinea. Negotiated under the auspices of Lord Killearn, Britain’s 
Special Commissioner, South-East Asia, the Linggadjati Agree- 
ment, like its predecessor the draft Inverchapel agreement which 
resulted from Dutch-Indonesian negotiations presided over by 
Lord Inverchapel the previous April, marked the ascendancy of 
the progressive section of Dutch opinion led by their outstanding 
Lieutenant Governor General, Dr H. J. van Mook. 

Back at The Hague, the Linggadjati Agreement was greeted 
with a. storm of opposition. On 10 December the Minister of 
Overseas Territories, Dr J. A. Jonkman, made an official statement 
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to the Second Chamber of the States-General and at the same time 
presented an ‘Explanatory Memorandum’ prepared by the Com- 
mission-General (the Dutch negotiating body which included van 
Mook and also ex-Premier Schermerhorn) and dated 26 November, 
to ‘elucidate’ the draft agreement. During a four-day debate the 
strength of the opposition so alarmed the Government that Dr 
Jonkman opened the final session with a new proposal that his 
own statement of 10 December and the Commission-General’s 
‘Explanatory Memorandum’ should be considered as an integral 
part of the Agreement. “The documents should be considered as 
one whole,’ he said, ‘with the Government statement having 
priority. It is not reasonable to consider only the 17 points, 
separately from the elucidation and the statement.’ This astonish- 
ing demand won sufficient support to give the Government a 
majority of 65 votes to 30. 

The Republicans immediately objected that by adding new 
conditions the Dutch had changed the whole Agreement, and 
Soekarno protested that ‘what they give with their right hand they 
take back with their left’. On 2 February 1947 Sjahrir expressed 
his willingness to accept as binding the Minutes of the Ling- 
gadjati discussions and the official correspondence between the 
two delegations, but he rejected the Dutch demand that their 
subsequent speeches and declarations made after the initialling of 
the Agreement should be construed as part of it. To do that, he 
said, would really mean negotiating a new Agreement. ‘Either the 
Agreement of 15 November is invalid and new negotiations have 
to be started, or the Agreement is satisfactory and no elucidation 
is necessary.” On the Dutch side Dr Jonkman on 1o February 
denied the Indonesian argument that the Netherlands Govern- 
ment had made any ‘new proposals’. If the Linggadjati Agree- 
ment was to be signed, both parties would have to accept the 
Netherlands Government statement and the Commission- 
General’s elucidation. He invited the Indonesian delegation to 
reply by ‘explaining the points on which the Republican Cabinet 
cannot agree with the two declarations in question’ and to tender 
its own elucidation ‘which would add to the proper understanding 
of the whole’. 

No one could do business on such a basis. The Republican 
position accorded with normal international practice, but the 
Dutch proposal that each side in turn should pile amendment 
after amendment on the original text would have overlaid and 
distorted it to such an extent that eventually the Agreement itself 
would have been so greatly changed as in effect to be torn up. The 
precariously-balanced coalition on which the Dutch Government 
rests has throughout constituted one of its chief difficulties, and 
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the gulf separating the right wing of the Centre (Catholic) Party 
(the largest in the Chamber) from the Socialists is wider than any 
parliamentary division in Britain. The core of reaction lies in the 
religious parties which dominate Dutch politics, and the rigid 
orthodoxy of the Catholic and Calvinist parties is innately hostile 
to the claims of secular Asiatic nationalism. ‘Thus for his nationalist 
sympathies and his untiring efforts to reach a compromise Dr 
van Mook became the target of a savage campaign of personal 
vilification from diehards at The Hague, and the conciliatory policy 
pursued under his direction in Batavia has been twice repudiated 
at home. When for the second time an agreement negotiated by 
van Mook in Java was rejected in Holland the immediate effect— 
as was perhaps intended by the opposition politicians—was to 
provoke a corresponding reaction among the rank and file Re- 
publicans, who in their turn began to demand its rejection. The 
Republican leaders, however, made strenuous efforts to get the 
Agreement carried, and for this purpose Soekarno issued a decree 
enlarging the K.N.I.P. (Central National Committee, provisional 
Republican Parliament) from 180 to 412 members so as to include 
representatives of all parties. After a heated session in the old 
K.N.L.P. at Malang on 1 March this decree was eventually ac- 
cepted. 

The deadlock was eventually resolved as the result of an in- 
genious compromise proposed by the Republican Prime Minister, 
Sjahrir—that the Dutch should regard themselves bound by the 
unilateral interpretations which the Republic still refused to 
accept. On this basis the Linggadjati Agreement in its original 
form was finally signed by both parties on 25 March. Meantime 
two other disputes had been running alongside the Linggadyati 
controversy. One concerned the cease-fire. The Dutch have 
always maintained from the beginning that hostilities must cease 
before political negotiations begin. As a result of British per- 
suasion during the first year after liberation they did, however, 
reluctantly consent to reverse this order and engage in political 
negotiations in the hope of reaching a settlement that would end 
the fighting. This hope remaining unfulfilled, the negotiations 
leading up to Linggadjati were preceded by a Truce Agreement 
signed by both parties on 14 October, to be enforced by a Tri- 
partite (British, Dutch, and Indonesian) Commission charged 
with responsibility for the observance of the ‘standstill’ on which 
the truce was based pending the settlement of demarcation lines. 
The cease-fire ordered for 4 November and duly promulgated 
by the Dutch did produce a lull in the fighting, but following the 
hostile reception of Linggadjati in Holland Republican attacks 
broke out with renewed intensity. On 31 January the Commision- 
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General added a further stipulation that before the Agreement was 
signed the Republic should issue a cease-fire order, which they 
finally did on 15 February. 

The second subsidiary dispute arose from the Dutch claim as 
legal sovereign to control all exports and imports from the whole 
area and, in pursuance of this, the right of search over all vessels 
entering or leaving Indonesian ports while in territorial waters. 
In practice, however, the Republic held all the producing areas, 
so that the Dutch could not get at the exportable commodities; 
whereas the Dutch held all the main ports (Cheribon and Pro- 
bolinggo were the only Republican ports in Java) and were able to 
patrol the coast. As a result of this situation what van Mook has 
described as ‘one of the biggest smuggling operations in history’ 
developed. The Republic tried to export all goods they could lay 
hands on, irrespective of whether they were foreign-owned estate 
products or native products in which they were entitled to 
trade. The broad effect of the dispute was further to exacerbate 
Dutch-Indonesian relations, and in subsequent negotiations con- 
cerning the implementation of Linggadjati its repercussions were 
important. 

The signing of Linggadjati marked the end of the ‘British period’, 
though this had actually terminated with the final withdrawal of 
all British forces on 30 November 1946. Throughout the period 
British generals and diplomats had used their utmost influence to 
bring about a settlement that would give Indonesian nationalism 
a square deal, and British relations with the Republican leaders 
had been characterized by marked cordiality. At the same time the 
Republicans charged us with undercutting our diplomatic inter- 
vention by military action which resulted in putting the Dutch 
firmly back into eight bridgeheads—Medan, Palembang, and 
Padang in Sumatra, Batavia, Bandoeng, Buitenzorg, Semarang, 
and Surabaya in Java. The Dutch on the other hand complain 
that by giving excessive encouragement to the Indonesian nation- 
alists we gave them an exaggerated sense of their own ability and 
strength. 

What may be called the wholly ‘Dutch period’ began with the 
negotiations to carry out Linggadjati by setting up an interim 
Government pending the establishment of the United States of 
Indonesia in January 1949. From the outset these were bogged 
down in mutual distrust. If responsibility for the four-month delay 
in ratifying Linggadjati, with all its grave consequences of irre- 
parably demoralizing the infant Republic, must be laid at the 
door of the Dutch, the increasing inability of the Republican 
leaders to control their own extremists also aggravated the situa- 
tion. After several weeks spent in abortive discussions, on 27 May 
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the Dutch Commission-General issued a five-point demand which 
in fact amounted to an ultimatum. In this they demanded the co- 
operation of the Republic for the immediate reconstruction of the 
Netherlands Indies Government as ‘a central apparatus of the 
future Federation’, the formation of a single foreign service for the 
whole of Indonesia, a joint import-export control board, a mixed 
police force, and the immediate restoration of non-Indonesian 
properties to their owners. The Dutch demand insisted on a reply 
within 14 days, and to end the deadlock the Republic proposed 
submitting the dispute to arbitration as provided by Article 17 of 
the Linggadjati Agreement. This the Dutch refused on the ground 
that such arbitration was only provided for after the U.S.I. had 
been set up. On 7 June the Republic rejected the Dutch ultimatum 
and presented its own counter-proposals. In essence this conflict 
was the same as that on which all previous negotiations had broken 
down and which Linggadjati itself failed to resolve. Was the 
Interim Government to be merely a ‘reconstruction’ of the N.E.I. 
Government differing from the pre-war régime in little except 
increased manning by Indonesian personnel? Or was it to be, as 
the Republic desired, not merely a new form of government but a 
Government harnessed to a new purpose and incorporating some 
existing Republican, as well as Dutch, institutions? The deadlock 
seemed final, and Dr van Mook was given a free hand by the Dutch 
Government to decide for or against a resort to force. 

The United States now began to intervene. Washington had 
already made it clear that a reconstruction loan for Indonesia for 
which the Dutch had asked was conditional upon the formation of 
a single Government for the whole area and on the resumption of 
normal commercial intercourse. On 19-20 June Sjahrir, on his own 
initiative, offered several concessions—to set up an Interim 
Government at once and to recognize the representative of the 
Crown as supreme de jure during the interim period. On the 
23rd he further agreed to the formation of a joint police force 
under the Interim Government, but declined to admit Dutch per- 
sonnel into Republican territory. On the 26th the State Depart- 
ment expressed satisfaction at the renewal of negotiations and 
added that ‘the American Government is pleased to note that the 
chief obstacles as regard the Interim Government have been 
overcome’. It also described the Dutch proposals of 27 May as 
‘a reasonable approach’ for an interim federal Government. 
Meanwhile Sjahrir’s concessions were repudiated by his own 
Socialist Party and on 26 June President Soekarno assumed full 
powers. The Republic now began to introduce many new and 
extraneous arguments, in the old belief that by tactics of pro- 
crastination it could exhaust the patience of the other side. 
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Washington therefore next addressed the Republican Govern- 
ment direct stating that the American Government ‘views with 
increasing alarm the danger inherent in failure to implement the 
Linggadjati Agreement’ and urged the Republic to co-operate 
without delay in the formation of the Interim Government. 
British influence was also exerted to the same purpose. On 8 July 
the new Indonesian Premier, Amir Sjarifuddin, agreed to all the 
Dutch demands except the joint police force, a refusal repeated 
on the 17th. Though the Dutch adopted an increasingly menacing 
attitude the Indonesians believed that Sjarifuddin’s concessions 
had removed the danger. They soon learned their mistake. At 
midnight on 20-21 July Dutch forces opened military operations 
against the Indonesian Republic to ‘end the intolerable situation’ 
and to ‘guarantee’ law and order. “The Netherlands Government’, 
stated Dr van Mook, ‘resumes its freedom of action’ while main- 
taining ‘its unchanged desire to execute the political programme of 
Linggadjati’. 

The British Foreign Office promptly led the world-wide censure 
of this action. Pointing out that ‘a wide measure of agreement’ 
was known to have been reached, it revealed that with regard to 
the one outstanding issue of the police the British Government had 
submitted a proposal for the appointment of a police commissioner 
from some neutral country, but that this had been refused by the 
Dutch. In Australia the Waterside Workers’ Federation renewed 
their ban on the handling of Dutch shipping. India closed her air- 
ports to Dutch aircraft. Service clubs in Singapore shut their 
doors to Dutchmen. 

The United States tendered its ‘good offices’. But the Republic 
immediately expressed a desire for international arbitration in 
preference to American mediation, and to this attitude they stead- 
fastly adhered. The reason for this was their belief that the State 
Department inclined to the Dutch side, whereas they might 
reasonably hope that on any international body of arbitration at 
least one of their own sympathizers would be represented. On 
24 July Nehru promised ‘every possible help’ to Indonesia and it 
was at the request of India that the Security Council on 31 July 
began its consideration of the Indonesian case. On 1 August 
Australia, invoking Article 39 of the Charter, proposed a resolu- 
tion calling on the two parties to cease hostilities and submit 
their dispute to arbitration. ‘To this course the United States ob- 
jected on the ground that such a proposal raised two difficult legal 
issues: the sovereignty of Indonesia, and the competence of the 
Council in the issue. An American resolution was then adopted 
calling upon both parties to cease hostilities forthwith and to 
settle their dispute by peaceful means. 
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At this and subsequent meetings of the Council the discussions 
followed a consistent pattern. The British insisted from the first 
that the Council had no jurisdiction. Britain, holding that the legal 
sovereignty of the Netherlands in Indonesia must be upheld, 
consistently maintained that the dispute was an internal one, 
fearing that if U.N.O. should establish a precedent for inter- 
ference between a metropolitan country and its colonies it might 
be subsequently exploited to intervene in any dispute, however 
trivial, elsewhere. Therefore the Foreign Office had tried, un- 
successfully, to dissuade India and Australia from taking the course 
they did, and in the voting on the American resolution Britain, 
France, and Belgium abstained. On g August Sjahrir arrived at 
Lake Success and on the 12th the Security Council, by a vote of 
8 to 3, decided to admit the Republic to the sessions dealing with 
Indonesia. The Dutch countered by asking on the 14th for the 
admission of East Indonesia and Borneo, in which they were sup- 
ported by France and Belgium. This was refused, the Australian 
delegate arguing that ‘there was a differerce between the Republic, 
which was a party concerned in a dispute, and the others, which 
were not’, and pointing out that the Republic was recognized de 
facto by Egypt, Syria, Iraq, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 
the United Nations, and Australia, whereas the other two were 
recognized only by the Netherlands. On the same day Sjahrir 
demanded complete withdrawal of all Dutch troops, the dispatch 
of a Security Council Commission to report, and international 
arbitration. On 25th a joint Australian-Chinese resolution was 
carried that the career Consuls in Batavia of the States represented 
on the Council should act as a body of observers of the cease-fire 
in Indonesia and investigate conditions in the military occupied 
areas there. This resolution also ‘noted with satisfaction the state- 
ment by the Netherlands Government on 11 August in which they 
affirm their intention to organize a sovereign, democratic United 
States of Indonesia in accordance with the principles of the Ling- 
gadjati Agreement’. On the same day an American proposal was 
adopted that the Council tender its good offices to the Dutch and 
Indonesians for a peaceful settlement of their dispute, and in this 
proposal the Council offered, ‘if the parties so requested’, to 
appoint a committee of three of its members, each party choosing 
one and the third party being selected by these two. From this 
last sprang the Three Power Commission, Australia being nomi- 
nated by Indonesia, Belgium by the Netherlands, and the U.S.A. 
by these two. 

The Report of the Consular Commission was published on 22 
October, and though its findings were inconclusive the document 
as a whole provides an accurate reflection of an extremely con- 
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fused picture. Two main points emerged. The ‘van Mook line’, 
claimed by the Dutch to define their positions at the time of the 
cease-fire order, was based on the isolated spearheads of their 
advance, and enclosed vast tracts of territory which Dutch forces 
had not even penetrated into, much less controlled, and which were 
occupied in fact by Republican forces. Under cover of so-called 
‘mopping-up’ operations the Dutch continued their advance and 
therefore the cease-fire order had never been obeyed by either 
side. On the other hand the Consuls reported that banditry, in- 
cluding murder, arson, and looting, was still being carried on by 
irregular bands within the Republican lines. 

On 8 December the Security Council’s Three Power Committee 
began discussions with the Dutch and Indonesian leaders on board 
the U.S.S. Renville off Batavia. The Committee’s proposals put 
forward on 25 December were accepted by the Republic on 1 
January. The Dutch replied on the 2nd accepting the military 
clauses but rejecting the political, and again stating their ‘mini- 
mum concessions’. ‘These American-sponsored Security Council 
proposals thus met a reception from both parties almost exactly 
similar to that accorded the British-sponsored Linggadjati pro- 
posals a year before. On 4 January the Dutch Premier, Dr Beel, 
announced at a Dutch-convened Conference at Batavia with 
representatives of autonomous States and special areas that im- 
mediate steps were to be taken to form an Interim Government. 
He added that ‘Holland reserves the right to resume her freedom 
of action if satisfactory results are not soon achieved’. This fresh 
ultimatum, echoing that which preceded the announcement of 
the ‘police action’, was hardly a reassuring portent. 

At the last minute a military and political agreement was reached. 
On 17 January a Truce Agreement was signed in which both 
parties undertook to issue in identic terms a cease-fire order 
to become effective at midnight on the 31st. The ‘van Mook line’ 
defining Dutch positions on 4 August is adopted as the line of 
demarcation. The most important of the political proposals are that 
the sovereignty of the Netherlands is recognized by the Republic 
until the formation of a sovereign U.S.I.; that within a year 
elections will be held by which the people themselves can deter- 
mine their political relationship to the U.S.I., i.e., whether they 
will join the Republic or another State; that the Three-Power 
Committee can be asked to supervise such plebiscites; and that 
the Three-Power Committee will continue to give assistance in the 
task of working out the terms of final settlement. 

These agreements, if carried out, will mark a real success for the 
Security Council, the more welcome since its intervention did not 
at first show much prospect of becoming effective. For, although 
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limited and provisional, they do represent the reopening of con- 
structive activity. The new Agreement will, however, have to 
overcome an even bigger legacy of mistrust than Linggadjati, and 
it remains to be seen whether the prestige of the Security Council 
will be sufficient to persuade the majority on both sides to accept 
this result. Continuance of international supervision may lead 
gradually to a restoration of confidence, but it should not be for- 


gotten that there are irreconcilables on both sides only too anxious 
to see any compromise fail. 


B. W. J. 











ITALY IN AFRICA 


HE Four-Power Commission of Investigation appointed by 

the Foreign Ministers’ Deputies to visit the former Italian 
colonies left London on 8 November. They proceeded straight 
to Eritrea, where they were to spend two months, going on, as at 
present planned, to Somaliland on 6 January and to Libya on 
6 March, and returning to London at the end of May. They will 
then present their reports for consideration to the Foreign Minis- 
ters’ Deputies, who in the meantime are continuing discussions 
in London on the future of the Italian colonies and are hearing 
the views of other interested countries, including those with 
territorial claims—lItaly, Egypt, and Ethiopia. 

The colonial question is the one portion of the Italian peace 
treaty still outstanding for settlement. The treaty itself, signed 
on 10 February 1947,’ came into force on 15 September when 
ratifications were deposited by the four main Allied signatory 
Powers and by Italy. Its provisions as regards the colonies are as 
follows: 

Article 23 (1) Italy renounces all right and title to the Italian territorial 
possessions in Africa, i.e. Libya, Eritrea, and Italian Somaliland. 

(2) Pending their final disposal, the said possessions shall continue under 
their present administration. 

(3) The final disposal of these possessions shall be determined jointly by the 
Governments of the Soviet Union, of the United Kingdom, of the United States 
of America, and of France within one year from the coming into force of the 
present treaty, in the manner laid down in the joint declaration of 10 February 
1947, issued by the said Governments, which is reproduced in Annex XI. 

It is from the ‘joint declaration’ here mentioned that the Com- 
mission of Investigation derives its existence; for Annex XI, 
which is also published as part of the treaty, provides for continued 
discussion of the colonial question by the Foreign Ministers’ 
Deputies and for the sending out by them of commissions of 
investigation to any of the former Italian colonies ‘in order to 
supply the Deputies with the necessary data on this question and 
to ascertain the views of the local population’. Annex XI also 
states that, should the four Powers still be unable to reach agree- 
ment at the end of the year’s postponement, the matter shall be 
referred to the General Assembly of the United Nations for a 
recommendation. 


THE PRE-WAR SITUATION 
What is the nature of these former Italian colonies which have 
proved such a difficult point in the peace settlement? 
As already stated in Article 23 of the treaty, only Libya, Eritrea, 
1 For text see Cmd. 7022. 
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and Italian Somaliland are involved. The treaty elsewhere pro- 
vides for Italy’s renunciation of all claims in Ethiopia (Articles 
33-8) and for the cession of the Dodecanese to Greece (Article 14). 
Thus the North and East African colonies under consideration 
are none of them recent acquisitions, and have in fact been in 
Italy’s possession since before World War I. Only the briefest 
outline of the stages whereby Italy acquired these colonies can be 
attempted here." 

To take first the two older East African colonies, Eritrea and 
Somaliland. An Italian company, the Rubattgno Shipping Com- 
pany, as early as 1869 purchased a strip of coast adjoining the 
village of Assab, on the Red Sea. In 1882 this area, with further 
areas adjacent to it, was transferred to the Italian State. Another 
landing took place at Massawa in 1885, and from then onwards, 
through a series of small colonial wars, the status of Eritrea be- 
came gradually defined. In 1885, too, Italy took over on lease from 
the Sultan of Zanzibar the coast of Benadir, on the Indian Ocean 
in the southern section of Somaliland, and in 1889 the Sultans of 
Obbia and Migiurtini, who had controlled the northern section, 
agreed to an Italian protectorate over that region. Three Anglo- 
Italian protocols of 1891 and 1894 delimited the frontiers between 
British Somaliland and Eritrea to the east and Italian Somaliland 
to the west. At this stage clashes arose with Ethiopia, resulting in 
the defeat of the Italians at Adowa in 1896, which put an end to 
any Italian claims in Ethiopia and thus left the Italian East African 
colonial domain without territorial continuity, broken into the two 
territories on the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. Italian Somali- 
land was formally constituted as a directly administered colony in 
1905. 

Italian aspirations towards Libya also date back to the 1880s, 
but it was only as a result of the Italo-Turkish war of 1911-12 that 
Italy acquired the colony. Consolidation and organization were 
held up during the 1914-18 war, and in the intervening period the 
Senussi fraternity made themselves the effective masters of 
Cyrenaica. In the early ’twenties the Fascist Government under- 
took the re-conquest of Libya in a series of campaigns carried out 
with considerable brutality under General Graziani. Pacification 
was virtually completed only by 1932. The western and eastern 
provinces, ‘Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, remained separate until 
1934, when they. were combined under a Governor-General. 

Development of Eritrea during the fifty years of occupation was 


‘For more detailed accounts see IJtaly’s Foreign and Colonial Policy, by 
Maxwell H. H. Macartney and Paul Cremona (Oxford University Press, 1938); 


and The Italian Colonial Empire (R.1.1.A., Information Department Papers, 
No. 27, 1940). 
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gradual but steady.’ As in her other colonies, Italy did much for 
the country in the way of public works and road-making. The 
character of the region is not, however, such as to afford great 
scope to a colonizing Power, though the highlands (which are 
healthy and beautiful) offer possibilities as holiday resorts, and 
also for the development of air bases. The port of Massawa is the 
best on the Red Sea, and is fully equipped. Mineral resources are 
practically negligible, and the mainstays of the native population 
are found in agriculture and cattle. No major land development is 
possible owing to the broken nature of the country and the 
uncertainty of the climate, where failure of rainfall or visitations 
of locusts may at any time disastrously affect the crops. In pre- 
war days grain was imported from the Tigrai and Yemen to 
supplement local resources. Since the Italian occupation trade 
has always been mainly with that country, which before the war 
accounted for about half the colony’s imports and two-thirds of 
her exports. The main imports were foodstuffs and textiles, with 
some machinery; principal exports were hides, salt, and dum-nuts. 
The total population in 1931 (when the last census was taken) 
was 600,573, of whom only 4,560 were Italians. The Italian 
population increased greatly, however, after 1934, when Eritrea 
was utilized as the springboard for the Ethiopian campaign. It is 
difficult to obtain exact figures for this period, as more than 
50,000 Italian labourers were then brought to Eritrea, some of 
whom remained behind. Moreover after the conquest of Ethiopia, 
Eritrea, Ethiopia, and Italian Somaliland were combined in the 
single colony of Italian East Africa; the boundaries of Eritrea were 
extended to include some Ethiopian territory, and thus any 
statistics available do not cover the same area as that of the 1931 
census. It has been estimated, however, that at the beginning of 
the British occupation in 1941, when the colony resumed its old 
boundaries, there were some three-quarters of a million Eritreans 
and 55,000 Italians." 

Possibilities of development in Italian Somaliland were far 
smaller than in Eritrea, and the climate is unfavourable to Euro- 
pean settlement. With adequate irrigation schemes, however, 
small areas of the coastal tract may lend themselves to cultivation 
of tropical products, and the Italians experimented with sugar- 
growing on a fairly large scale. In pre-war years about three- 
quarters of the colony’s trade, both import and export, was with 

1 For a detailed account of developments in Eritrea see A Short History of 
Eritrea, by Stephen H. Longrigg (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1945). 


? Lorigrigg, op. cit., p. 147. Italian estimates put the pre-war figure much 
higher, at about 78,000 Italians in 1939—a figure which must in any case be 
misleading, as it must include numbers of Italian mechanicians, etc., brought 
there in connection with the Ethiopian campaign. 
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Italy, the main imports being foodstuffs and textiles, and the main 
exports hides and bananas. As in the case of Eritrea, development 
was intensified before and as a result of the conquest of Ethiopia. 
The total population according to the 1931 census was 1,021,572, 
of whom 1,668 were Italians. Moderate Italian estimates put the 
immediate pre-war Italian population at about 10,000, though a 
much higher figure (up to 19,000) is sometimes given by 
Italians. 

The potentialities of Italy’s North African colony were far 
greater than those of her East African possessions. Italians re- 
called that Libya was once reputed the granary of Imperial Rome, 
and their plans for its agricultural development were based on the 
hope that with irrigation and soil development the fertile coastal 
strip might once more assume this position. Colonization from 
Italy began in the early 1920s, when under Count Volpi di Misu- 
rata’s Governorship large tracts of land in Tripoli were allocated 
for reclamation to a few big private concessionaires. This method 
proved slow of fruition, however, and moreover by the beginning 
of the ’thirties, when Cyrenaica had also been pacified and was 
ready for development, the Italian Government had begun to 
concentrate on the potentialities of Libya as a centre for emigra- 
tion for surplus Italian population at least as much as on its 
possible capacity to help in feeding the mother-country. In point 
of fact, neither Libya nor any of the other pre-war Italian colonial 
possessions could hope to absorb more than a small proportion of 
Italy’s surplus population, with its high rate of increase, both 
natural and, under the Fascists, artificially stimulated. Only large- 
scale overseas emigration to countries with great absorptive 
capacity can solve this problem, which has been a perennial one for 
Italy, especially since the imposition of immigration restrictions by 
the United States and the Latin American countries after the last 
war. Fascist policy was determined, however, both to breed many 
Italians and to use them to create a centre of italianitd on the 
opposite shore of the Mediterranean; and viewed in this light the 
policy of granting large concessions to a few colonists was obviously 
undesirable; a beginning was therefore made with smaller holdings 
in 1933. This new policy only really got under way in 1938, how- 
ever, when General Balbo, then Governor-General of Libya, with 
Mussolini’s encouragement launched his grandiose scheme for the 
settlement of the ‘Quarta Sponda’, or Fourth Shore. 

It is not possible here to go into the details of this scheme, which 
bore a typically Italian touch of imaginative thinking on a vast 
scale. It has been well and fully described in Martin Moore’s 
account of the enterprise, published, one might almost say, 
posthumously (for by the time it appeared in print the doom of 
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Italian aspirations in Libya had already sounded) in 1940." In broad 
outline, the plan was to bring over some 20,000 Italian colonists to 
Libya each year over a five-year period (1938-42). These colonists 
were to be hand-picked, chosen according to the established 
criterion that they must be good farmers, good fathers (i.e. with 
large families), and good Fascists. They were to emigrate and 
settle as family units, and each member of the family was to have 
his or her appointed place in the running of the farm allotted to 
them. These farms were to vary in size from small holdings of 
35 acres and upwards on the thin, drifting, sandy soil of Tripoli- 
tania, to larger holdings of 74 acres on the richer soil of Cyrenaica. 
The State in the first instance provided everything—dwelling- 
houses and furniture, farm buildings and tools, seed and stock. 
The colonist was to hold his land during the first years on a crop- 
sharing basis, and later on mortgage from the State; it was esti- 
mated that he would pay off his mortgage within a period of 15 to 
20 years, varying according to the success of his work, after which 
he would gain complete ownership of his farm. 

The initial expenditure involved in this scheme on the part of 
the State was obviously prodigious, including as it did long-term 
items such as irrigation, road-making, and construction of the 
farms and villages, as well as annually recurrent items incurred in 
equipping the farms. Everything in this colossal investment 
prospectus was worked out to a hair’s breadth on paper, and the 
promoters were fully aware that many years must elapse before 
they could hope to reap the benefits of their outlay in the form of 
any measurable degree of relief for the mother-country’s popula- 
tion problem and assistance towards its autarkic aims. It was, 
ironically enough, the third anticipated benefit—the strategic 
aspect—that was regarded as susceptible of more immediate 
realization. 

All this, however, lay in the future. In the meantime, the first 
batch of 1,800 families, numbering some 20,000 colonists, left 
Italy for Libya in the autumn of 1938. Estimates put the total 
population of Libya at this period at 888,400, of whom some 
89,100 were Italians, 763,200 Moslems, and 30,000 Jews. By far 
the greatest proportion of Libyan trade, both import and export, at 
this time was with Italy. The main imports were foodstuffs, 
textiles, machinery, and building materials; exports were grain, 
tunny-fish, hides, and sponges from Tripolitania, and sponges, 
raw wool, and hides from Cyrenaica. 

The value to Italy of her trade with Libya, Eritrea, and Italian 
Somaliland can be seen from the following table: 


1 Fourth Shore: Italy’s Mass Colonization of Libya, by Martin Moore (London, 
Routledge, 1940). 
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Colonial 1936 1937 1938 
Possessions Per Per er 
Value cent Value cent Value cent 
Libya ae MP ra 51°4 °'9 90°9 0°6 55°5 o's 
Eritrea sf wil is 32°2 o's 109°4 08 23°8 o°2 
Italian Somaliland fs 55°7 °'9 64°7 O's 81-0 o'7 

EXPORTS FROM ITALY! 

Colonial 1936 1937 1938 
Possessions Per Per Per 
Value cent Value _ cent Value cent 
Libya an “d i 333°8 6:0 396:0 3°8 526-2 5:0 
Eritrea end +e -.' 1,063°2 19°23 1,587°3 15°2 1,326°O 14°97 
Italian Somaliland a a36°@ 3°9 224°4 2°‘! 227°3 act 





* Value in million lire and percentage of Italian world trade (excluding 
bullion and specie). 


On the financial side, all the colonies represented a considerable 
liability in the metropolitan budget. After 1925 Tripolitania raised 
on an average about one-third of the total revenue needed for the 
colony, Cyrenaica even less, about one-quarter or one-fifth, while 
Eritrea and Somaliland each raised about one-quarter of their 
necessary revenue. The balance in each case had to be met from 
Rome. 

Such, in broad outline, was the position in Italy’s colonies of 
long standing at the outbreak of the war. If one attempts to sum 
up the factors of this pre-war period, one can only wonder anew 
at the chain of arguments based on false premises, on putting 
the cart before the horse, whereby Signor Mussolini sought to 
justify his policy of colonial expansion. His demographic policy, 
whereby he attempted artificially to effect—even to the point of 
subsidizing—an increase in the population, was made the prelude 
to announcing Italy’s need for emigration outlets. His autarkic 
policy was adduced as a reason for sinking vast sums in colonies 
which could offer little in raw materials or foodstuffs and which 
could never hope to be anything but an economic liability to the 
mother-country. Finally, his ambition was such as to allow Italy 
to be dragged into war, thereby endangering her colonies’ security, 
precisely at the moment when those colonies could only be re- 
garded as an enormous capital investment from which positive 


benefit could not hope to be derived without years of peaceful 
consolidation. 
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EFFECTS OF THE WAR 

In retrospect it may come as a surprise to realize how short was 
the East African campaign. Begun immediately after Italy’s entry 
into the war in June 1940, within a year the war in this region 
was over. Imperial forces entered Addis Ababa on 5 April, 1941, 
and in the same month the Emperor Haile Selassie returned to his 
capital; on 16 May the Italian forces at Amba Alagi under the Duke 
of Aosta capitulated, and on 11 June Assab, the last Italian port in 
East Africa, fell. Libya suffered a more long-drawn-out campaign, 
and the coastal road which had been completed in 1938 to link 
the newly-founded settlements in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica 
instead became the scene of that backwards and forwards warfare 
which lasted from December 1940 until the end of January 1943. 
The 8th Army entered Tripoli on 23 January 1943, and by the end 
of the month fighting had moved into Tunisia, where the final sur- 
render came on 13 May. 

All three colonies came, on surrender, under British Military 
Administration, and this position continues to the present time 
and until their final disposal—this is in fact the ‘present adminis- 
tration’ referred to in Article 23 of the peace treaty, quoted above. 
The nature and obligations of an occupation administration are 
prescribed by international law. It is run by military authorities 
under a Chief Administrator, and comes under military supreme 
command (in the present instance, till lately, G.O.C. East Africa; 
it is now under C.-in-C. Middle East). The aim must be to preserve 
the status quo as far as possible; therefore any changes in adminis- 
tration, legislation, or taxation are subject to severe restrictions. 
The occupying admiristration is in fact supposed to function 
purely on a ‘care and maintenance’ basis—this is the recognized 
formula—and at the end of its caretaker period to hand over the 
territory in running order. It is obvious that this legislation, de- 
signed to cover a temporary occupation of months, when taken 
in conjunction with the necessity to limit expenditure to bare 
essentials, could not but prove somewhat inadequate to meet the 
needs of an administration which has perforce lasted for more than 
six years; though it should be added that the ‘care and mainten- 
ance’ formula has been pretty widely interpreted. 

The effects of B.M.A. have, in fact, differed in each of the 
Italian colonies. In every case Fascist institutions were closed 


1 For an account of present conditions in each colony see British Survey 
(published by the British Society for International Understanding), July 1946 
(‘Italian East Africa’) and September 1946 (‘Italian North Africa’); and also 
the series of articles by Martin Moore in the Daily Telegraph, 13 May (Eritrea), 
29 May (Somaliland), 21 and 22 April (Tripolitania), and 21 July 1947 
(Cyrenaica). For Libya see also the Manchester Guardian, 12, 13, and 15 May 
1947. 
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down, staffs were interned, a Custodian of Enemy Property as- 
sumed his duties, taking over all business premises, etc., and pos- 
sible disturbers of public order were removed. There, however, the 
similarity ended. For one thing, the proportion of Italians left in 
the colony varied in each case. In Eritrea and Somaliland the 
Fascist Government, with British approval, arranged for the 
repatriation of considerable numbers of Italians, including women 
and children, and further repatriations continued under the 
Italian Republic; the result is that there are at present still some 
30,000 Italians in Eritrea, and some 3,000 in Italian Somaliland, the 
latter practically all in Mogadiscio. In Libya, too, a large propor- 
tion of the Italian population was evacuated before occupation, 
including practically all those in Cyrenaica, where, apart from 
those who fled to Tripolitania, only about 200 Italians now remain. 
There are still some 40,000 Italians in Tripolitania; it is reckoned 
that about an equivalent number were repatriated. Those left are 
mostly agricultural settlers and their families, though some few 
officials also still remain. 

Eritrea seems to have prospered most under B.M.A. During the 
first two years following occupation the country was made a base 
for various activities related to the North African theatre of war, 
but from early in 1944 the tide receded and Eritrea was left to fend 
for herself, cut off from communication with the outer world. 
Thus thrown on her own resources, she has practically achieved 
self-sufficiency, with the aid of imported grain from Abyssinia, 
and has, moreover, started a number of small local industries, run 
by the enterprising Italian colonists, to take the place of the manu- 
factured goods that used to be entirely imported from Italy. These 
industries, and jobs under B.M.A., provide employment for 
some proportion of the Italian population, but there is neverthe- 
less a good deal of unemployment among them, and it seems im- 
probable that the country’s economic structure will in the future 
be able to support a European population on anything like its 
present scale. 

Italian Somaliland, even more isolated, has by reason of its 
natural poverty fared worse. B.M.A. has encouraged the cultiva- 
tion of maize and ground-nuts instead of the uneconomic bananas 
and citrus fruits formerly grown for export, and consequently the 
country has at least managed to support itself at a low level, with 
its background of nomadic tribesmen tending their herds. 

It is in Libya—where prosperity, so recently inaugurated before 
the war, only rested precariously on the continued maintenance 
of all the carefully calculated subsidies and services, and where, in 
Cyrenaica at any rate, war damage was serious—that the decline 
has been most seriously felt. Cyrenaica, however, presents the less 
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complicated problem of the two regions. Politically, the Italians 
having nearly all left, there is virtually no racial or religious 
minority, but a remarkable unanimity of desire as to the future. 
Economicaliy, the situation is more difficult. Arabs have in many 
instances returned to take possession of the land on which the new 
Italian colonial farms were built; but this partially reclaimed land 
can only be kept productive with the aid of trained technicians, 
which the country lacks, and, above all, with consistently main- 
tained schemes of water conservation. 

Tripolitania presents the greatest problem. This was Italy’s 
show-place, and the contrast has been correspondingly acute. Here, 
too, contact with Italy having in the past always been closer than 
was the case in the more self-contained East African colonies, the 
restrictions still placed on resumption of trade and on the return 
of, for example, Italians with property in Libya have been severely 
felt. As in Cyrenaica, B.M.A. cannot incur the expenditure neces- 
sary to set agriculture on its feet again and to check the encroach- 
ment of the desert on the newly reclaimed land. A further serious 
difficulty was occasioned in 1947 by the severe drought, which 
destroyed crops and livestock and reduced the country to a state of 
famine that has been only partially alleviated by imports of grain at 
a price too high for the Arabs to pay. 


THE FUTURE OF THE COLONIES 

These, then, are the colonies the fate of which the four great 
Powers are called upon to decide. It is not possible within the 
scope of the present article to go into the complicated international 
and strategic aspects which must affect this decision. The whole 
colonial position is in any case in a state of flux, and it is within 
this framework that the decision must be made. 

The respective views of the four Powers have emerged gradually 
during the discussions on the peace treaty as a whole which took 
place at the conferences in London in September 1945, in Paris in 
April 1946, and in New York in November-December 1946. The 
possible alternatives are to place the colonies under trusteeship, 
either international or of a single Power; to grant them some 
measure of independence; or to return some or all of them to Italy. 

Of the four Powers, France has been the most consistent-in her 
attitude during the past two years, and has throughout supported 
the Italian claim for trusteeship. The U.S.A. have also on the 
whole favoured this view, though in the earlier stages they also put 
forward proposals for international trusteeship, which met with 
objections from the U.S.S.R. Britain is bound by the one definite 


1 These aspects are dealt with in an article on “The Problem of the Italian 
Colonies’, by C. Grove Haines, in The Middle East Journal, October 1947. 
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war-time pronouncement made with regard to the colonies— 
namely, Mr Eden’s oft-quoted statement in the House of Com- 
mons on 8 January 1942, that ‘at the end of the war the Senussi 
in Cyrenaica will in no circumstances fall under Italian domina- 
tion’. There was also an understanding of a less specific character 
that some recognition should be made towards Ethiopia. Mr 
Bevin therefore at first proposed an independent Libya, and a 
United Somaliland under British trusteeship, to include Ogaden, 
but with Assab and possibly other parts of Eritrea going to 
Ethiopia; he subsequently indicated that Britain might agree to 
an Italian trusteeship over Tripolitania, but must remain firm in 
rejecting Italian control over Cyrenaica. The U.S.S.R. began by 
advancing a claim for trusteeship over Tripolitania, and also 
expressed an interest in the Red Sea coast of Eritrea; this sug- 
gestion reappeared later in the form of a proposal for four indivi- 
dual trusteeships, one of the four Powers to assume primary 
responsibility for each colony. Neither of these proposals met 
with sympathy from the other three Powers, and the U.S.S.R. 
eventually veered round to join the French in recommending sole 
Italian trusteeship over all the former colonies. The U.S.A. 
agreed to this, provided independence was guaranteed at the end 
of ten years. 

The claims of the other interested States, Egypt and Ethiopia, 
were put forward to the Foreign Ministers’ Deputies in November 
1947. Egypt favours an independent Libya, and claims for her- 
self control over Eritrea, ‘as a natural extension of the Eastern 
Sudan’, with an outlet to the sea for Ethiopia. Ethiopia in her 
turn has put forward a claim to both Eritrea and Italian Somaliland 
and rejects the idea of a united Greater Somaliland. The Arab 
League is in favour of an independent Libya, but considers that if 
a trusteeship is set up, it should be under either Egypt or the Arab 
League itself. 

Ascertaining the wishes of the inhabitants themselves may 
prove a difficult task in the short time at the Commission’s dis- 
posal. In Eritrea the vast majority of the native population con- 
sists of illiterate peasants and nomadic herdsmen, Coptic Christian 
or Moslem (the areas are distinct), who are lacking in political 
consciousness and do not know what they want. There are two 
main groups of politicians, one, consisting chiefly of Copts, which 
favours some form of union with Ethiopia (though a minority of 
Copts opposes this), while the other, the recently-formed Moslem 
League, is strongly against union with Ethiopia and demands 
immediate independence for Eritrea, or, failing this, a period of 
preliminary trusteeship under the United Nations, preferably under 
British tutelage, with gradually increasing Eritrean participation. 
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In Somaliland the situation is even more difficult, for, besides 
the illiterate and nomadic character of at least go per cent of the 
population, the tribal network cuts across all artificially defined 
frontiers and covers not only Italian Somaliland but British and 
French as well, and also Ogaden (now belonging to Ethiopia, but 
Somali in character) and the northern province of Kenya. The 
Somali Youth League has in recent months put forward vociferous 
claims for the territory’s independence, and has incurred opposi- 
tion from the trading community, both Arab and Somali, who 
would on the whole favour Italian administration under the 
United Nations. 

The issue in Cyrenaica seems to be fairly clear-cut. The in- 
habitants, though lacking in political education and consciousness, 
are at one in their loyalty to the Emir Sayed Idris, head of the 
Senussi sect, who withdrew to Egypt during the period of the 
intensified Italian occupation of Libya and was in Cairo through- 
out the war. His return to Cyrenaica last November was the 
occasion of great rejoicings among his followers.* His party, the 
National Front of Cyrenaica, is the only organized political party, 
and it wants the establishment under him of an autonomous 
Senussi State in close treaty relationship with Britain. 

All political parties in Tripolitania—and there are at least five— 
appear to favour a united Libya, and some of them have aimed at 
close co-operation with the Senussi of Cyrenaica towards this end. 
Some want complete independence, others would like to see a 
united Libya under the Egyptian Crown, but all appear to agree in 
opposing the return of Italian sovereignty or even trusteeship. 

What is the Italian standpoint in all this? While the peace 
treaty was under discussion the question of the colonies attracted, 
on the whole, less attention than the more immediate problems of 
reparations and the eastern frontiers. There is, nevertheless, a 
strong desire in Italy for retention of some degree of influence in 
her former colonies. This is partly a question of prestige; partly 
the lingering desire of an exposed Mediterranean sea-power for 
‘security’, still envisaged perhaps in pre-war terms in the sense 
of a link with the ‘Fourth Shore’; and partly an unwillingness to 
abandon those regions on which Italy has expended a great deal of 
labour and money during the past fifty years, and which can still 
provide some outlet for her surplus population (though, as has been 
shown above, this last argument is not so cogent as many Italians 
claim). Extreme right-wing and nationalist opinion has tried to 
make capital out of the colonial issue—and also out of the alleged 
shortcomings of B.M.A.—to state exorbitant demands for total 
restoration of Italian control over the colonies. More thoughtful 

1 See article in Manchester Guardian, 20 January 1948. 
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and moderate Italian opinion, which includes some of those 
formerly associated with the colonies in business capacities, owners 
of colonial estates, etc., realizes that the day of single-Power owner- 
ship of colonies is past, and realizes too that in the present state of 
Italy’s finances the country might well hesitate to resume obliga- 
tions which could never in any case be carried out on the lavish 
scale of the past. Such opinion, however, wishes to retain the 
colonial link in some form, and trusteeship, whether single or 
international with Italian participation, would seem to be the 


‘answer. 


It was on these lines that the Italian Ambassador in London, 
Duke Gallarati Scotti, put before the Foreign Ministers’ Deputies 
in London on 19 November 1947 the Italian claim for trusteeship 
over Libya, Eritrea, and Somaliland. He emphasized that the 
colonies in question had been acquired legitimately and with inter- 
national sanction, and based the Italian claim on the work accom- 
plished by Italy in and for the colonies and on Italy’s need of 
Africa as an outlet for emigration. 


M. K. G. 


‘ This view was expressed at a Congress organized in Rome in May 1947 
under the auspices of the Istituto Coloniale Italiano, which was attended by 
delegates from all political parties (proceedings reported fully in the Istituto’s 
periodical, Continenti, March-June 1947). 
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Poxrvcat today, it will be said, is outside the main 
stream of international life. In the sense that her national well- 
being is not immediately conditioned by the power-contest be- 
tween the two colossi, the United States and Soviet Russia, that is 
true. The fact remains that Portugal is a factor in European 
Economic Co-operation, as designed by the sixteen nations in 
Paris in response to the Marshall initiative, and doubtless she 
would be a charter member of any Western European bloc. She 
happens to occupy, with Spain, a crucial position in world strategy. 
She still ranks fourth or fifth among the Powers retaining colonial 
possessions, and in the eyes of her present Government her 
empire in Africa is destined to play a far from unimportant role in 
the economic exploitation of that continent which is held to be a 
primary task of Europe in the next half-century. Her alliance with 
Great Britain has stood the strain of two World Wars and is today 
firmer than ever: the recent agreement (announced on 12 January) 
for adjusting monetary arrangements between the two countries 
and at the same time expanding mutual trade, despite the non- 
convertibility of sterling, bears witness to this. 

So much for the external aspect. Domestically, Portugal under 
Dr Salazar shares with Mr de Valera’s Eire the unique distinction 
of embodying in her Constitution and official purpose the neo- 
Thomist or Christian-democratic precepts laid down in the 
Papal Encyclicals of Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno— 
and this with a Church whose separation from the State, effected 
by the Republic, has been wisely maintained in the present régime. 
Finally, Portugal has in Oliveira Salazar one of the outstanding 
personalities of our time, who last year celebrated his fifteenth 
anniversary as Prime Minister, and who in 1948 will be completing 
his twentieth year as controller of the nation’s destinies. For when 
he agreed a second time, in 1928, to accept the task of cleaning up 
the national finances, he stipulated that the Budget of every 
department must pass his scrutiny, and the military chiefs who had 
summoned him from Coimbra were only too glad to take him on 
his own terms. 

It should be borne in mind that, while certainly a ‘tyrant’ in the 
loose modern sense, Salazar cannot be classed as just another 
Fascist dictator. He is no upstart politician who has usurped the 
nation’s constitutional powers, but holds his position as coadjutor 
of the military leaders who were responsible for the ‘usurpation’ in 
1926. Salazar can point to the Constitution of the Estado Novo, 
ratified in 1934 by a national plebiscite, as having legalized the 
revolution. Under that Constitution (Article 81), moreover, it is 
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the President of the Republic who as Chief of State appoints the 
Prime Minister and can at any time dismiss him. Thus Marshal 
Carmona, re-elected President for the third time in February 1942, 
is no mere figurehead but the ultimate fount of authority, and, to 
be exact, we should speak not of a Salazarian dictatorship but of a 
stratocracy. In the past eighteen months there have been three 
abortive revolts by disaffected elements of the armed forces, and 
recently the placid atmosphere of the Estado Novo has been dis- 
turbed by a substantial political storm-cloud. We have had the 
paradoxical spectacle of the original head of the military trium- 
virate that sponsored the revolution of 1926, Admiral Jose Mendes 
Cabecadas, appealing to the 78-year- old President to have done 
with the Salazar régime and its ‘Fascist’ accretions. (Since 1945, 
when the Allies won the war, the worthy Admiral has been trying 
continually to get the ear of the President for his complaint that 
the Constitution, with its blue-print guarantees of personal and 
political liberty, has in practice been consistently flouted, espe- 
cially by the arbitrary behaviour of the so-called International 
Police.) 

That Constitution, by the way (said to have been devised by 
Salazar’s Jesuit advisers), is a masterpiece of political carpentry. 
The ‘fundamental guarantees’ which make up the whole of the first 
part (Articles 1~70) offer a veritable pattern of up-to-date demo- 
cracy, calculated to satisfy the most exacting champion of liber- 
alism: Article 8 provides for equality before the law, freedom of 
religious worship, unimpaired liberty of expression, freedom of 
association, no penalization without proper trial, inviolability of 
domicile, secrecy of private correspondence, etc. The only thing is 
that under another rubric just afterwards the exercise of these free- 
doms and prerogatives of the citizen is made contingent on ‘special 
laws’ designed to ‘prevent or repress any perversion of public 
opinion in its function as a social force’, while the habeas corpus 
principle is qualified by a clause relating to ‘conditions to be later 
determined’! In practice, political non-conformists are liable to the 
attentions of the special security police (whose powers certainly 
have no warrant in the Constitution) and may at any time find 
themselves quietly put away in a place of detention—e.g. the 
notorious camp at Tarrafal in Cape Verde—with no means of 
redress. ‘The charge, therefore, that the Salazarian ‘organic demo- 
cracy’ is in some degree a police State cannot but be upheld. Yet, 
compared with other contemporary forms of tyranny, Salazar’s 
rule is mild and humane indeed. There has been no shooting of 


* P.I.D.E. (Policia Internacional da Defensa do Estado), whose extra-legal 
powers assumed during the war were nominally abolished by a decree of 17 
October 1945. 
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political opponents: indeed, capital punishment is expressly ex- 
cluded by the Constitution, nor can any one be condemned to a life 
sentence. There is nothing like the complete and irremediable out- 
lawry of liberal elements such as obtains, for example, in post-civi| 
war Spain. (The press censorship is humiliating, but by no means 
unbearable, and fancy roams characteristically free in café gossip.) 
There is no preaching of intolerance, except in regard to Com- 
munism (whatever the term can be stretched to mean), little or no 
denunciation: indeed, there is no such thing as a ‘public opinion’ 
which, when Government-induced, breeds these germs. It is per- 
haps this vacuum which particularly strikes an observer of the 
Portuguese scene, the absence of the beneficent tension imparted 
to the modern nation by the cut-and-thrust of political conflict, 
Twenty years of tutelage have, on the one hand, reinforced the 
national characteristics of apathy and fatalism among all classes, 
expressing itself, more specifically, in an innate disinclination to 
assume responsibility; whereas, on the other hand, in the swollen 
bureaucracy of the Corporative State the place-man’s mentality is 
encouraged. (And, incidentally, the State is deprived of the ser- 
vices of many of the more European-minded Portuguese.) The 
effect in the long run on the moral fibre of the nation can only be 
harmful. 

Meanwhile the Estado Novo, which has a considerable record of 
achievement in the material sphere and in social policy—the 
obligation (Article 6) upon the State to take especial heed for the 
improvement of conditions for the under-privileged is on the whole 
faithfully fulfilled—has the support, with varying degrees of en- 
thusiasm, of a broad and substantial middle sector of the nation. 
The régime has little to fear from the mutterings of the monarchist 
or of the liberal-democratic opposition on the flanks, let alone from 
the Communist fringe. But it is certainly not popular, as Dr 
Salazar discovered to his evident chagrin when in October 1945 he 
opened the safety-valve. In that period of forty days before the last 
elections to the National Assembly the steam of opposition poured 
forth with such violence in the press and at such political meetings 
as were allowed that he hastily put back the lid on the boiler. It is 
that essential timidity of the ‘philosopher-king’, a fatal hesitation in 
his character, which still effectively prevents any constructive 
evolution. 

From time to time the chronic restlessness (it is little more than 
that) is stimulated by gestures of active opposition from a section 
of the army and from eminent figures in the academic world 
tinged with what the authorities call ‘Communism’. The story of 
events following the abortive ‘revolt’ of 10 April last year will bear 
telling in some detail. For their presumed participation in that 
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plot Admiral Cabegadas and a number of other officers were, in 
June, dismissed the service, and twenty-one university professors 
and lecturers (mainly from science faculties) were likewise sus- 
pended from their chairs, under a law which grants the Govern- 
ment powers to dismiss any military or civil officials ‘who reveal a 
spirit of opposition to the fundamental principles of the Con- 
stitution or who do not show a guarantee of co-operating with the 
State... 

It was an open secret that Admiral Cabegadas had previously 
expounded his grievances to Marshal Carmona, and the latter, it 
was commonly said and believed, had reacted favourably. Never- 
theless, these ex-officers were summoned on 21 July to report to the 
police for interrogation and thereafter detained in a wing of the 
Julio de Matos lunatic asylum just outside Lisbon pending trial. In 
the autumn it became known that Admiral Cabecadas was claim- 
ing, on behalf of himself and his friends, the benefits of habeas 
corpus, granted in theory to every Portuguese citizen by the 
decree of 20 October 1945. In the middle of November the 
Government announced that this petition for habeas corpus had 
been refused, a statement of the reasons being issued to the news- 
papers a few days later. The professors have since been reinstated, 
but the military rebels are now awaiting trial by a military court. 
The whole episode produced a lusty crop of rumours. It was said 
that Marshal Carmona and Dr Salazar were no longer on speaking 
terms; that Senhor Santos Costa, the strong-man War Minister, 
threatened to resign unless the Government had the courage to go 
on with the proceedings; that Dr Marcelo Caetano, who in Feb- 
ruary last resigned from the Cabinet to accept the key-position of 
President of the ‘National Union’ (the reservoir of ‘men of good- 
will’ on whom Dr Salazar relies) was also estranged owing to his 
sympathy with the rebels’ case, etc. The café gossips were saying 
that Salazar, who had retired once again to his home-village of 
Santa Comba Dao for a rest-cure, was at his wits’ end to know 
what to do. By the end of November, however, the flurry was over. 
A challenging speech by the War Minister to the sergeants of the 
Lisbon Military Command on 24 November made it pretty clear 
that he had contrived to assert his point of view, and Salazar him- 
self made no bones about alluding to the matter in his speech to the 
assembled Deputies and the Central Committee of the ‘National 
Union’ on 25 November, prior to the re-opening of the National 
Assembly. 

To such an extent is Portugal these days Europe’s ‘forgotten 
country’ that that speech, which occupied 12-15 columns in the 
Portuguese newspapers, was not accorded a single line in the 
British press. Although the main portion was a schoolmasterly dis- 
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quisition on the world’s discontents, it was also, for the dominie’s 
fellow-countrymen, an admirable tour d’horizon of the effects of the 
war and its aftermath on Portugal’s scattered empire, as well as a 
clear intimation to the quidnuncs that the crisis was over and that 
the sagacious professor-dictator had not lost his grip. 

On the situation at home, Dr Salazar made three points: 

1. All was calm; the political atmosphere was more peaceful 
than it had been for a long time. There were, of course, the eternal 
agitators; but these erstwhile parties, even though they had sunk 
their differences to some extent in a so-called ‘Movement’ or 
coalition of ‘forces’ [the reference is to the M.U.D.—Movimiento 
Unido Democrdético—and to recent unification of Socialist groups] 
continued to be unimportant. They had, indeed, been out- 
distanced by events and by the Goverment’s own social achieve- 
ments; moreover, by paltering with Communism in a quest for the 
up-to-date ideas and dynamic force which they lacked, they had 
fatally compromised themselves. So the alternative for the country 
was today, as it had been at the beginning, a national solution open 
to all men of goodwill [i.e. the ‘National Union’] or nothing. 

2. Nevertheless, a few months previously sedition had reared its 
head. The matter was sub judice, and all he would say on this was to 
express regret that among the persons incriminated in the ‘plot’ 
were men who had occupied high positions, officers whom they had 
been accustomed to expect to find on the side of authority. In this 
connection allegations had been made which were offensive to the 
dignity of the Government. He himself, Salazar declared, had 
derived his powers neither from God’s grace nor from election, but 
simply from constitutional appointment; he had no other mission 
but that of patriotic service. They knew him well enough to know 
that he was a slave to principle and ever ready for unconditional 
obedience to higher authority. In a word, ‘the dignity of the Gov- 
ernment is sufficient guarantee of the unimpaired freedom of the 
Chief of State, in whom, during so many years of good and loyal 
collaboration, I have found no other desire but that of the best 
solution of our problems and the best possible Government for our 
country.’ 

3. The third point was an intimation that the Government felt 
the need to be in closer touch with opinion as expressed in the 
National Assembly and was therefore creating a new post of 
‘liaison officer’ [the curious term ‘Leader’ was used], to be occupied 
by Dr Mario de Figueiredo, a former Minister of Education and 
chief author of the Concordat with the Holy See of 1940, which 
represents one of the régime’s most successful achievements. 

That Dr Salazar could thus publicly ‘dare’ the President is suf- 
ficient evidence of his continued ascendancy. But he must be some- 
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what preoccupied about the problem of the succession, which is in 
the minds of all politically-minded Portuguese, seeing that Presi- 
dent Carmona’s term of office will shortly be coming to an end: he 
has already been twice re-elected, and it is hardly to be expected at 
his age that he would wish to serve a further term. It is conceivable 
that Salazar might himself stand for election to the headship of the 
State and, when elected, put in one of his henchmen as Prime 
Minister; but this is unlikely since he does not like the limelight. 
A more probable development, in the absence of any generally 
respected army leader like Marshal Carmona, is that the military 
leaders can be persuaded to accept the nomination to the Presi- 
dency of some estimable ‘safe’ personality such as the present 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr Caeiro da Mata, while Salazar 
continues to hold the substance of power. 

What is certain is that Salazar himself will not regard his own 
task as completed until he has solved the political problem accord- 
ing to his lights. When he first took office he pledged himself to 
reform the country in the financial, economic, social, and political 
spheres (in that order), and the fourth phase has now been reached. 
He indicated the direction in which his mind was working in a 
speech to the new Executive Committee of the National Union on 
4 March 1947, when his nominee, Dr Marcelo Caetano, took over 
the post of chairman. On that occasion he reproached his critics for 
regarding the Portuguese Government as a party dictatorship and 
ignoring the various checks and balances of the Constitution, 
admitted the need for political development, but at the same time 
went on to declare that he would have nothing to do with the 
alternative of the old squabbling and feckless political parties. He 
recognized that the Government had been in the past too much 
absorbed in tackling administrative problems and had paid insuf- 
ficient heed to the problem of educating the public conscience. It 
was for the Uniaio Nacional, he concluded, to devise some better 
way. That seems still to be Salazar’s purpose—although how this 
introduction of politics from above is to be effected remains a 
mystery. He is at any rate now on a better wicket in view of the 
improvement in the economic situation since last spring. 


In the speech of 25 November, it will be noted, Salazar had 
nothing to say about economic questions. The present article, 
however, would not be complete without a note on the post-war 
economic climate of Portugal. 

In spite of a certain measure of agricultural self-sufficiency, 
Portugal is a poor country, dependent for raw materials and for 
wheat on its trade exchanges. And, since Portugal’s only com- 
modities for export are sardines, cork, resin, port wine, and, in a 
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good year, olive oil, her trade balance is normally passive. During 
the World War, however, owing to the special circumstances 
attending her neutrality and the prodigious exploitation of her 
supplies of wolfram and certain other mineral resources, her trade 
balance became active, she discovered new markets for her own 
and her colonial produce, and she built up a respectable reserve of 
gold and foreign exchange. There was also, of course, an appre- 
ciable increase in the fiduciary circulation, which in 1947 amounted 
to about four times that of 1939. With the austere financial admin- 
istration of Dr Salazar there was no danger of any runaway 
economic effects or squandering of the foreign exchange resources 
(which include some {£80 million sterling in London). But the 
artificers of Portuguese economic policy are certainly to be con- 
gratulated on the way in which they have husbanded their re- 
sources and got through a difficult period of adjustment. Since the 
monetary increase of the war period brought with it no appreciable 
accompanying increase of consumption of goods, prices rose 
considerably. (The cost of living increase is calculated at between 
200 and 300 per cent over 1939.) But wages were not allowed to 
rise proportionately; though there has been a certain amount of 
increase (about 50 per cent), living conditions for the peasants 
scarcely improved at all. Officials in the public services continued 
to be paid very badly indeed, so that it is normal for the middle- 
class Portuguese to hold two or three jobs, and, generally speaking, 
living costs in 1945 and 1946 were high out of all proportion to 
earnings. For those who had money, the shops began to be flooded 
with luxury goods from the United States. The trade figures for 
1946 show that the U.S. accounted for 24-29 per cent of total 
imports, as compared with 12-17 per cent in 1942, while exports 
showed an even bigger rise, from 5-74 per cent to 14-94 per cent 
of the total. This was an unhealthy situation, but Dr Salazar 
insisted that present hardship must be endured, on the assumption 
that the world-wide inflation of costs and prices was an immediate 
consequence of the war and would not persist. In 1946 the very 
real shortages of food and materials in the rest of Europe were 
reflected in a ‘psychological’ shortage in Portugal: the country 
people began to hoard their food, and the gentlemen of the black 
market thrived. There followed a rising tide of discontent, as 
witness the strikes of last April. 

This was the situation which confronted the new Minister of 
Economy, Eng. Daniel Vieira Barbosa, when he was appointed 
last February and given a free hand by Dr Salazar to set to rights 
what was remediable. ‘The Government let it be known that they 
were determined to go ahead with their 8-year plan of indus- 
trialization, estimated to cost {13 million: the construction of three 
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large dams to release hydro-electric power, which is its main 
feature, is going, eventually, to have a tremendous effect on the 
Portuguese economy. And Dr Salazar, as an ex-professor and 
former Minister of Finance, was concerned to avoid any vicious 
spiral which might involve the escudo. It was a question, then, of 
somehow arresting the upward trend of prices. In economic 
matters the new Minister, a former professor at the Technical 
Institute of Oporto, was an unknown, untried figure, although he 
had proved his mettle as an administrator in the latter part of the 
war when he was Governor of Madeira. He took advantage of this 
obscurity to roam around and see for himself in the Lisbon markets 
and some of the country towns to what extent the ‘shortage’ of 
certain foodstuffs was artificial. Having satisfied himself that there 
was no real shortage, but that the high prices were partly excessive 
middlemen’s charges, partly sheer profiteering, he acted. His first 
move was to issue warnings that, if farmers and producers failed to 
surrender their stocks, he would use the reserves of the gremios 
(employers’ and producers’ associations) to flood the market with 
imported food. In some cases the threat was sufficient. But in the 
spring and early summer, choosing his moment well, he made use 
in this way of Argentine meat, Brazilian and American flour, 
imported sugar, potatoes, and fats, with the desired effect of 
bringing prices down. (Potatoes, for example, were brought down 
from 5 or 6 escudos a kilo to under 2 escudos.) He dealt faithfully 
with the internal transport problem and the redundant middlemen. 
And at the same time he tightened up the machinery (instituted, it 
is only fair to say, by his predecessor) for investigating and fining 
illicit trading and, no longer bothering so much about the petty 
offenders, waged war on the black marketeers. Scarcely a day 
passes now without some news item in the press of penalties on 
some wholesale firm for selling above the statutory price—the 
mediaeval concept of the ‘just price’ has come into its own again! 
Then, during the summer, a number of basic articles of food were 
decontrolled, beginning with bacalhao (dried cod), the staple dish 
of the poor, sugar, and maize. In June a decree appeared enforcing 
a 10 per cent reduction in hotel and restaurant bills. Later the 
Government arranged to set up its own booths in the market for 
selling fruit at cheap prices. For bread a special arrangement was 
necessary, owing to a very bad wheat harvest, one of the worst for 
twenty years. An increase in the subsidy to wheat growers was 
found necessary, on the one hand; while the extra cost was met by 
the institution of three types of bread, the highest quality being 
sold at a substantial premium so as to cover the loss on the third 
juality, sold at under cost. A high percentage of extraction was 
maintained, with an admixture of rye and maize. It should perhaps 
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be explained here that rationing in Portugal applies only to the 
basic entitlement: each card-holder is entitled to purchase at the 
controlled price }-litre per month of olive oil (increased in Decem- 
ber to 1 litre), 1 kilo of sugar (increased in December), 1 kilo of 
rice, 4-kilo of washing soap, and bread, which last, at a figure of 
between 150-200 grammes per day, is one of the lowest bread 
rations in Europe: but all these staple products can be bought in 
larger quantities by payment of the differential price. 

The result of all these measures has been a downward trend of 
prices, and Eng. Vieira Barbosa has acquired a popularity among 
the humbler classes such as no other Minister of the Estado Novo 
has earned. What is more, he seems to understand, as no other 
Minister has understood, the value of publicity. He holds a 
periodical press conference, usually once a fortnight, and he and 
his officials are always ready to answer the problems of the harassed 
housewife or consumer. (His efficient Under-Secretary, Senhor 
Correia de Barros, by the way, was trained at the London School 
of Economics.) There have been many criticisms, of course, 
especially from the farmers, but he answered them effectively in an 
important speech at Portalegre on 5 November. Some people take 
the line that there was a better use for Portuguese reserves of 
foreign exchange; and, indeed, the hard currency, particularly 
dollar, shortage became so acute in the autumn that the Govern- 


ment were compelled to reverse engines and close down on im- 
ports of luxury goods. But one can say that, not being wedded to 
any doctrine or special nostrums, the new Minister of Economy, a 
man of great energy and resilience, is operating with considerable 
success on a basis of common sense, and, if he has been lucky, he 
deserves the lustre which he has acquired. 


C. W. 
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[s order to understand what is commonly described as the 
‘malaise algérien’, it is important to realize that this ‘malaise’ 
is due to a variety of factors, political and economic, long-term and 
short-term, whose unprecedented and partly fortuitous combina- 
tion during the last five years has co-operated to produce a 
veritably Job-like volume of misery and discontent, the precise 
implications of which are for this reason not always clear. 

To take the long-term economic factors first. Though it seems 
only lately to have been fully realized, there has in fact been for 
many decades a growing pressure of population upon the land. As 
a result, the available quantities per head of cereals (the staple diet 
of the native population) has been steadily decreasing. Whereas in 
1871, according to official figures, each inhabitant had the right, 
in normal years, to expect an allocation of 5 quintals of cereals, in 
1900 his reasonable hopes could not exceed 4 quintals; in 1944, 24 
quintals; and today only 2 quintals. 

If it be asked to what this deterioration is due, it is obvious, in 
the first place, that it cannot be wholly unconnected with the 
extensive expropriations of native land (nearly 2 million hectares) 
which accompanied the settlement between 1830 and 1914 of the 
26,000 European landowners who today own a third (24 million 
hectares) of the total cultivable area of Algeria, employing often 
on a seasonal basis only about half a million Arab workers. 

But the effects of European colonization should not be ex- 
aggerated. Apart from the fact that some, if not the greater part, of 
this expropriated land was, like the now prosperous plains of the 
Mitidja and Béne, reclaimed from the waste, the contribution 
which the colonists make to the wealth of Algeria is one which 
has become increasingly vital to its economic life. 

Thus viticulture, an almost entirely European concern, which 
before the war covered 400,000 hectares, was responsible at that 
time for nearly half the total value of Algerian exports; and it has 
been estimated today that the yield of the now reduced area of vine- 
yards (350,000 hectares) would still be enough, under normal con- 
ditions of world supply, to buy 12 million quintals of cereals a 
year, as opposed to about 2 million quintals a year which the same 
area could produce if reconverted to cereal cultivation—an 
operation which would also entail the displacement and unemploy- 
ment of several thousands of Arabs—since more labour is needed 
for viticulture than for cereal production. 

As regards cereal cultivation itself, whereas it is true that the 
Arabs are handicapped, not only by their archaic methods, but 
also by being in possession of the poorer part only of the cultivable 


area, it is nevertheless also true that the great increase of 44 
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million quintals a year in cereal production which took place be- 
tween 1gor and 1939 (in spite of the abandonment of some of the 
richer areas of the north to viticulture and the extension of cereal 
cultivation to poorer regions further south) was due entirely to 
European efforts. Native production, where the average yield (4 
quintals a hectare) was half that of the colonists (8 quintals), re- 
mained static at 15 million quintals a year. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the expropriation of the colonists 
would not in itself suffice to solve the pressure of population upon 
the land, even if it be admitted that the institution of some sort of 
métayage system on their estates, such as is in fact practised by 
some landowners, Arab as well as French, might alleviate it. 

The problem is, in fact, one which surpasses the colonist 
question altogether in scope and extent. More than anything else 
it is due to the enormous growth of the native population, now 
numbering 8 million, with an annual increase of 130,000, which 
has taken place under French rule and which must be ascribed to 
its generally beneficial effects in the realms of hygiene and security. 
In the long run it can only be dealt with by an intensification of 
native yields. 

This is the basic economic problem of Algeria. But it needed the 
disasters of the war years to bring it home to the French authorities. 
So little, indeed, does it appear to have been realized before, that 
their main efforts, between 1930 and 1939, were devoted to the 
problems of disposing, principally by silo storage, of surplus wheat 
exports which could no longer find a market in France owing to 
the simultaneous expansion in wheat acreage there since 1918. 

Between 1940 and 1945, providence, in the form of bad harvests, 
as well as the war itself, combined to aggravate a situation which 
was already intrinsically dangerous. Down to 1942, in spite of 
requisitions by the Italo-German armistice commissions, con- 
ditions were not too bad. Though there was a shortage of coal 
(most of which came from Britain before the war), harvests were 
reasonably good and there was still trade with France. But after 
the Allied landings in November 1942 the position suddenly 
deteriorated. In the first place, all trade with France came to an 
end, and there was a complete cessation of those imports of manu- 
factured goods (principally textiles) on which Algeria, a country 
incapable of extensive industrialization owing to lack of fuel and 
limited hydraulic capacities, was entirely dependent. Secondly, the 
needs of the war and the presence of large Allied armies produced 
considerable inflation. This deprived many low-salaried workers, 
who saw far better openings in the black market, of the incentive 
to work. It is true that the Allied armies at the same time employed 
a good deal of well-paid labour; but this only aggravated the situa- 
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tion when they left. Last but not least, the mobilization of 15 per 
cent of the European and 2 per cent of the Arab population 
depleted cadres, and particularly agricultural cadres, to a disastrous 
extent. Shortage of fertilizers, fuel, and agricultural machinery 
also began to be cumulatively felt. 

On top of all this came a series of droughts between 1943 and 
1945, that of 1945 being the worst the country had ever known 
since 1856. The total cereal harvest amounted to only 5 million 
quintals, as compared with an average yield of 20 million quintals 
before the war, and of this only just under 2 million consisted of 
wheat. In spite of help from America, the Near East, and, after 
the end of the war, from France, famine ensued. Many Arabs 
died of hunger, even in the rich littoral zones. One of the regions 
most affected was that of the big wheat-growing uplands of the 
department of Constantine, where there are big colonists’ estates 
side by side with poor, badly exploited, up-hill farms, and a large 
landless agricultural proletariat. Losses of livestock here also 
amounted to go per cent. 

It is against this background that the serious risings which oc- 
curred in this area, near Sétif and Guelma, on V.E. Day (8 May 
1945) must be set. Their exact origin is not known. But it appears 
that a procession to the war memorial at Sétif carried a nationalist 
flag. When a policeman tried to wrest this from the bearer, he re- 
fused to abandon it. A struggle ensued, the policeman fired, and 
this started rioting which rapidly extended to the surrounding 
countryside. According to French official sources, 102 Europeans 
and 1,500 Arabs were killed, the total number of Arabs involved 
being 50,000. Recently Azzam Pasha, the Secretary-General of 
the Arab League, claimed that between 20,000 and 30,000 Arabs 
and 300 French were killed.’ Repression was undoubtedly severe. 
But it seems that rapid, if brutal, action certainly checked what 
would otherwise have been a widespread and serious revolt. 

In order to understand its political implications it is necessary 
to relate post-war nationalist agitation to the pre-war situation, as 
well as to the repercussions of the war itself. The most striking 
feature of Moslem political demands before the war was their 
predominantly ‘assimilationist’ character. Since 1865, when all 
Algerian Moslems were declared to be French subjects without 
loss of ‘personal status” (i.e., civil and religious rights according 
to Moslem law), they have also had the option of becoming French 
citizens, with full French civic rights, should they renounce their 
‘personal status’. But in fact they have shown themselves very 


' New York Herald Tribune, 20 June 1947. 


* ‘Statut personnel’—sometimes incorrectly translated as ‘personal statute’. 
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unwilling to do so; and by 1938 only 3,000 Moslems had been 
‘naturalized’ in this way. 

Concessions made in 1919, which included an extension of the 
municipal franchise to certain categories of non-citizen Moslems, 
qualified by the provision that they must not have more than a 
third of the seats in local assemblies, were not considered sufficient 
by those involved, and in 1927 the Fédération des Elus Musulmans 
was founded by non-citizen Moslem members of elected assem- 
blies, with the express aim of demanding closer assimilation to 
France, through the grant to Moslems, without loss of ‘personal 
status’, of full French citizenship with all its attendant rights, in- 
cluding that of sitting in the French Parliament. 

In 1936, after the advent of the Popular Front Government in 
France, the Projet Viollette introduced into the French Chambers 
proposed that electoral rights be given, on this basis, to a small 
category of Moslems with high educational and property qualifica- 
tions. Only about 22,000 Moslems would have been enfranchised, 
as against a French citizen electorate in Algeria of 250,000. Never- 
theless, so strong was the opposition of the colonists that the 
measure had to be dropped. Intense native agitation followed its 
collapse, particularly on the part of the ‘North African Star’, a 
semi-proletarian organization, originally recruited amongst Alger- 
ian factory workers in France and led by one of their number, 
Messali Hadji,1 which had been the only Moslem party not to 
support the Projet Viollette. Strongly tinged at first with Com- 
munism, this party broke with the French Communists in 1936, 
largely on account of the latters’ growing nationalism in face of the 
Nazi menace, and began to preach an Islamic campaign, at once 
anti-colonist, anti-Fascist, and anti-Communist. In 1937 it was 
dissolved, but was immediately succeeded by the Parti du Peuple 
Algérien, founded by Messali. After this Messali was condemned 
to two years’ imprisonment. In November 1939 the P.P.A. too 
was dissolved, and in 1941 Messali was sentenced to 16 years’ 
penal servitude and deported to Brazzaville. 

Between 1937 and 1939 the Elus did not cease to press for the 
grant of full civic rights to Algerian Moslems. But at the outbreak 
of war their loyalty to France was conspicuous, and their leaders, 
Dr Bendjelloul and M. Ferhat Abbas, volunteered for service in 
the French army. During the course of the war, however, a radical 
change took place in their mentality. This can be partly ascribed 
to loss of French prestige after 1940, but it seems to have been 

1 He is commonly referred to as Messali Hadj, a nomenclature giving the 
impression that he has acquired saintliness by going on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
But in reality he has never done so, and it is simply a shortening of his family 


name of Hadji, which is well-known in Tlemcen. He is the son of an artisan 
there. 
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due even more to the influence of Allied broadcasts, themselves a 
reflection of the character of the war, with their emphasis on the 
self-determination of peoples and the democratic freedoms. This 
was very clearly seen after the Allied landings, when Ferhat Abbas, 
Bendjelloul, and other former members of the Elus drew up a 
‘Manifesto of the Algerian People’ (10 February 1943), avowedly 
based on the Atlantic Charter, in which, after attacking ‘colonial- 
ism’ and repudiating ‘assimilation’, they demanded the institu- 
tion of an autonomous self-governing Algerian Republic, bound to 
France solely by a system of common foreign policy and defence. 

The French answer to this was the promulgation, on 7 March 
1944, of an ordinance which can be described as the Projet Viollette 
writ large. Under its provisions a qualified and educated Moslem 
élite of about 60,000 received French citizenship, without loss of 
‘personal status’, but with political rights equal in every way to 
those of Frenchmen. The rest of the Algerian Moslems were 
promised French citizenship at some future date, though without 
any guarantee of such extensive political privileges, and were also 
given increased voting powers in the election of local assemblies, 
in which the size of the Moslem electorate was raised from 200,000 
to 600,000. The proportion of Moslem representation in these 
assemblies was at the same time increased from a third to two-fifths. 

Before the war such a measure would undoubtedly have been 
received with widespread satisfaction by the Moslems. But as it 
was, apart from a small minority led by Dr Bendjelloul, it was met 
with either hostility or indifference. The immediate reaction of 
Ferhat Abbas was to found a new party of his own, the Amis du 
Manifeste, on 15 March 1944; to get into touch with Messali, who 
had been released in 1943 and was now in Algeria though still 
under house arrest; and to launch, in co-operation with P.P.A. 
elements, a widespread publicity campaign against the ‘assimila- 
tionist’ policy of the ordinance of 7 March. 

In April 1944, following certain tumultuous incidents in his 
neighbourhood, Messali was once more deported to Brazzaville. 
Then came the events of May 1945. ‘Manifesto’ as well as P.P.A 
elements were involved, and the Amis du Manifeste were therefore 
dissolved and Ferhat Abbas imprisoned. 

Both the nationalist parties in Algeria were now banned, and 
their leaders in prison. This explains the large number of absten- 
tions (over 40 per cent) amongst Moslems empowered to vote for 
the first French Constituent Assembly of October 1945, to which 
Algeria sent 26 deputies; as well as the necessarily unrepresentative 
character of the Moslem deputies in the second (non-citizen) 
electoral college, where Dr Bendjelloul and his followers gained 
7 out of 13 seats. 
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On 8 February 1946 Dr Bendjelloul brought a project before 
the Assembly for an extension of the ordinance of 7 March 
declaring all Algerian Moslems ‘without distinction of category, 
age, or sex’ to be French citizens with full civic rights. This would 
have had the effect, among other things, of introducing 100 Mos- 
lem deputies into an Assembly of under 600. A lively discussion 
ensued, in which the danger was stressed of France’s being 
assimilated by her own empire, and the project was finally rejected 
by a large majority. Its rejection may be held to mark the last 
chapter in the history of Algerian Moslem agitation for complete 
integration in the French body politic. 

In the elections for the second French Constituent Assembly on 
2 June 1946, which followed the rejection of the draft constitution 
of April 1946, Dr Bendjelloul and his followers withdrew, and the 
party of Ferhat Abbas (who had been released from prison in 
March), now styling itself Union Démocratique du Manifeste 
Algérien, gained 11 out of 13 seats in the non-citizen college. It 
has been argued that since, owing to massive abstentions on the 
part of the Moslem electorate, Ferhat Abbas gained only 47 per 
cent of the total Moslem votes (although 71 per cent of those 
cast), this indicated the genera! apathy of the Moslems. But it 
seems that the abstentions were due primarily to the pressure of 
the still illegal P.P.A., which ordered its adherents to abstain from 
voting, and they cannot therefore be taken as evidence either of 
Moslem apathy or of a decline in nationalist feeling. 

As was to be expected, Ferhat Abbas at once came out with 
strong expressions of hostility to the French policy of ‘assimila- 
tion’, described as ‘an inaccessible chimera’, and reiterated his 
demands for an autonomous Algerian Republic. More spectacular, 
because less expected, was a resolution passed in July 1946 by the 
Central Committee of the French Communist Party, hitherto 
strongly assimilationist in tendency, also repudiating assimilation, 
and demanding the creation of an Algerian Republic along Mani- 
festo lines. The attitude of the Socialist Party was more equivocal. 
In France there was no public change of policy. But at a congress 
of the North African Socialist Federations in Algeria in July 1946, 
a resolution was passed declaring that ‘in Algeria assimilation 
presents an outworn conception’, and an Algerian Assembly 
elected by universal suffrage on a single-college basis was proposed. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that the new Assembly was also 
dominated by the M.R.P., hitherto much more ‘federalist’ in 
outlook than the Socialists and Communists who had predomin- 
ated in the last Assembly, no change was made in the status of 
Algeria. At the beginning of August a project submitted by Ferhat 
Abbas for a Statute of Algeria along Manifesto lines was rejected as 
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unconstitutional. At the end of August a long inconclusive debate 
on Algeria, remarkable chiefly for the violence of some of Abbas’s 
followers and the skill and moderation with which he himself 
defended his position, maintaining his anti-assimilationist stand 
but at the same time repudiating separatism (as carefully dis- 
tinguished from autonomy within the French Union), was followed 
by an equally inconclusive resolution charging the Government 
with the task of drawing up a Statute whose precise character was 
left undefined. 

After this, a motion rather illogically put forward by Ferhat 
Abbas for a grant of 60 seats to Algeria (35 for the non-citizen and 
25 for the citizen college) in the new Assembly of the Fourth 
Republic was rejected. Each college was given 15 seats, and though 
the provisions of the ordinance of 7 March were slightly enlarged 
by the electoral law of 6 October 1946 so as to include holders of 
primary school certificates and also further categories of ex- 
servicemen, it was not extended to the same degree as it had been 
in the abortive electoral law of April 1946, which had likewise 
given 21 seats to the non-citizen and only 14 to the citizen college. 

Ferhat Abbas therefore returned empty-handed to Algeria, 
where he found Messali’s star in the ascendant. Messali himself 
had been released in July, and, though forbidden to take an active 
part in politics, had been allowed to return to Algeria in October. 
The P.P.A. were still banned, but in the elections of November 
1946 to the Assembly of the Fourth Republic, in which Ferhat 
Abbas and his followers, like Bendjelloul earlier, refused to stand, 
the Messalists presented themselves under a new name, Liste du 
Triomphe des Libertés Démocratiques, and won 5 out of 15 seats in 
the non-citizen college. The rest of the seats were won by 8 pro- 
French moderates and 2 Moslem Communists. The number of 
abstentions (62 per cent) among the Moslem voters was even 
greater than in June. But again it should probably not be attributed 
either to apathy or to lack of nationalist feeling. In the first place, 
Messalist lists were banned in the department of Oran and in one 
of the constituencies of the department of Constantine, on the 
ground that they contained ‘condamnés du droit commun’.} 
Secondly, the Moslems appear to have been cumulatively confused 
by the withdrawal of Abbas, by the failure of Messali himself to 
stand, and by Messali’s earlier instructions (when it was not clear 
whether Abbas would withdraw or not) to express their feelings 
by abstention. 

In the ensuing elections to the Council of the Republic (Novem- 
ber-December 1946) no Messalists presented themselves, and 


‘ Académie des Sciences Coloniales: Compte Rendu des Séances des 6 et 20 
Décembre, 1946, p. 618. 
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U.D.M.A. candidates gained 4 out of 7 seats in the second college. 
In the Algerian municipal elections of February 1947 they also 
gained a sweeping triumph in the second college. After this their 
prestige and influence steadily increased. At the same time the rift 
widened between them and Messali over the question of autonomy 
as against complete independence, and the organ of the party, 
Egalité, |aid more and more stress on the need for a constitutional 
solution within the framework of the French Union, as well as on 
its own pro-French feelings. 

On 1 September 1947, after 15 days and nights of debate, 300 
amendments and 200 speeches, the long-promised Statute of 
Algeria was-finally voted by a majority of 239 (with 204 absten- 
tions) in the French Assembly. The Right voted against. The 
abstainers were the Communists and also the Algerian Moslems 
(moderates as well as Messalists), who walked out of the Assembly 
and refused to take any further part in the proceedings when the 
first article of the Statute, affirming Algeria’s continued existence 
as a department of France, was voted. 

It is perhaps the strongest plea for the Statute that it was 
attacked equally from the right and the left; and it should be 
remembered, in this connection, that there are a million French- 
men (as opposed to 8 million Moslems) in Algeria, and that the 
problem of giving political rights to a dependent plural community 
with a European minority of this size has never yet been satis- 
factorily solved. 

What the Algerian Moslems, the Communists, and the Socialists 
were all asking for, in slightly different forms, was real responsible 
government, with an executive chosen and controlled by an 
Assembly elected by universal suffrage. What the Statute in fact 
granted was increased Moslem representation in the new Financial 
Assembly of 120 members, divided equally between a citizen and 
non-citizen college, elected separately but voting together, which 
replaced the old Financial Delegations, in which there were 3 
colleges, 2 of them European, which voted separately, and which 
were dominated by French colonist and big business interests. 
The Assembly remained purely consultative, however, and 
executive power continued, as before, in the hands of the Gover- 
nor-General, responsible to the French Government and Parlia- 
ment alone. 

The Moslems were alone, finally, in demanding a single college. 
But the Socialists and Communists, while upholding the double 
college, also advocated the maintenance of the electoral law of 
6 October 1946, widening the provisions of the ordinance of 7 
March. Right-wing groups would have liked to see the ordinance 
repealed altogether. Finally it was maintained, but the law of 6 
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October was modified so as to exclude Moslem holders of primary 
school certificates and certain categories of Moslem ex-servicemen 
from the franchise for the citizen college. 

It still remained true, however, that, with only one Moslem in 
the first college, the Moslems could always be sure of an absolute 
majority; and in order to safeguard against this it was decided that, 
while ordinary decisions of the Assembly were to be taken by a 
majority vote, a two-thirds majority could be demanded either by 
the Governor-General, the Finance Commission, or 30 members 
of the Assembly. 

The Council of Government, formerly an executive council 
with only intermittent consultative powers, composed of 20 
nominated officials, now consisted of 6 members—the President 
and Vice-President of the Financial Assembly, two members 
chosen by the Governor-General, and two by the Financial 
Assembly—and was charged with carrying out the decisions of the 
Financial Assembly. The degree of Moslem influence in it, 
therefore, depended partly on the Governor-General, partly on 
the Financial Assembly. 

With regard to local administration, it was stated that the 
communes mixtes (communes in which the Moslems were in a large 
majority and which had hitherto had little self-government) 
should be progressively abolished, as well as the military régime 
of the Territoires du Sud, which were eventually to be made into a 
fourth department, similar to the already existing departments of 
Algiers, Oran, and Constantine. 

Apart from this, there were two important reforms in the 
cultural sphere: the separation of Church and State, long de- 
manded by Algerian Moslems, as the logical sequence of the Act 
of 1905 in France, which meant that Moslems henceforth had 
administrative control of their own cult; and the acceptance of 
Arabic as one of the official languages of Algeria. Votes for 
Moslem women, subject to the approval of the Financial Assembly, 
were also granted. 

The debates on the Statute were marked by extreme bitterness 
on the part of the Algerian Moslems, and the solidarity of the 
Messalists and the supposedly pro-French Indépendents was 
remarkable. There seems no doubt that the Statute, temporarily 
at any rate, has sharpened Moslem antagonism to French policy in 
Algeria. This can be seen from the results of the recent municipal 
elections which took place on 19 October 1947, where Messali’s 
followers won sweeping majorities in the second college at the 
expense of those of Ferhat Abbas. In the first college there was a 
spectacular triumph for General de Gaulle’s Rassemblement du 
Peuple Frangais, to the detriment of formerly dominant Socialist 
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and Communist members. Extreme Right and extreme Left 
elements are now therefore called upon to co-operate in the citizen 
and non-citizen colleges respectively, in the running of local 
affairs. 

How far they will succeed, only time can show. With regard 
to the Statute itself, its effects must clearly depend largely on the 
way in which it is interpreted by the French administration, since 
so much is, in fact, left to administrative discretion. There is no 
reason, as has been pointed out, why it should be a ‘Maginot 
Line’; nor does the text itself suggest that it was intended to be. 

It must be admitted, in conclusion, that the history of Moslem 
demands for political rights and French satisfaction of them has, 
so far, not been a happy one, the latter always tending to lag 
behind the former in a way reminiscent of the story of the 
Sibylline books. It should be remembered, however, that excep- 
tional economic distress has been an aggravating factor in recent 
years; and that, both in itself and in so far as it is part of a long-term 
demographic problem, this is now receiving the serious attention 
of the administration, under the inspiration of its wise and liberal 
Governor-General. In 1945 a vast plan of social and economic 
reforms was drawn up, regarding which, in two spheres at any rate 
—those of Moslem education (where effectives have been raised by 
50 per cent in two years) and of State-aided co-operative experi- 
ments to help the poorer fellah—there has already been a solid 
measure of achievement. If these reforms are developed and 
expanded over a long period of years, as is at present the intention, 
they should mitigate at least one important element in the ‘malaise 
algérien’, the desperate grinding poverty, and the ignorance 
which aggravates it, of the mass of the population in a country 
which, in terms of modern economy, is, and must always remain, 
relatively poor. 

Little-advertised efforts on the part of the administration 
(which in fact embarked on the abolition of the communes mixtes a 
year before this policy was enunciated by the Statute of Algeria) 
to grant a greater measure of local self-government, either through 
the conversion of these communes into communes de plein exercice, 
or through their division into smaller self-governing units known 
as municipal centres, should likewise help to satisfy the need for 
greater political self-expression, which is undoubtedly a basic 
problem quite apart from the economic one. 


S. E. C. 
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